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The Week. 


ge Presidential count took place on Wednesday, the gth in 


perfect peace and quiet—the tellers counting and the Vice-Presi- 
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dent declaring the result; the vote of Georgia, in which the electors acted 
If the 
Garfield would have ha 


on the wrong day, not affecting it either way. vote of Georgia 
had been counted, General d 214 votes; General 
Hancock, 155. We therefore, as sincere friends and well-wishers of 
Genera! Garfield’s Administration, ask his attention to the following little 


which is full of instruction : 


ELECTION OF 1670, ELECTION OF 1880, 

After Eizht Years of “* Harm 5 a A fle hour Years of Discord. 
Tilden (Democrat) ......... 184 Garfield (Republican),....... 214 
Hayes (Republican)..... 166 Hancock (Democrat) ; 5 
Lo” See ed eee 19 Garfield, without the State of 
Total popular majority for Til- POW ER oc dice bKcdwscar 179 

den ...-.-2- 0 oe seseceee 157,394 Hancock, with the State of 
Popular majority for Tilden in NOW POIs 66s ce eects 190 


Popular plurality for Garfield. 
Popular majority for Garfield 
in the State of New York.. 


the State of New York.... 


21,000 


] 
} 


3,000 | 


Now, an excellent thing for General Garfield to consider in making up | 


his Cabinet would be the question: How much “harmony ” will these 
21,000 in New York stand during the next four years? It is to this little 
body that he owes all he is and all he has. This is his “august sove- 


reign,” his “ omnipotent sovereign,” who has “laid his commands upon 
him,” and not Mr. Conkling, or Mr. Blaine, or any other Boss. 


How many of its members does he suppose love “ harmony” and work 
for “harmony ”?- How many of them are “ Conklingmen”? C.F. A,, 
jr.’s, letter in another column is full of suggestiveness on this same 


subject. 


A public dinner, intended to push the claims of Mr. S. W. Dorsey 
to the Collectorship of this port or something, was given at Delmonico’s 
on Friday evening. General Grant presided, and Henry Ward Beecher, 
who continues to make himself generally useful, said grace. 
were made by Mr. Dorsey, General Chester A. Arthur, Emory A. 
Storrs, George C. Gorham, Hugh Hastings, ex-Secretary Boutwell, 
and others. When the hour of twelve o'clock arrived, General Grant 
facetiously remarked that as most of the gentlemen present had to 
work for a living, and therefore must be up betimes in the morning, 
he would declare the dinner at an end; but the claims of Mr. Dor- 
sey upon public consideration were so excessive that the speaking 
was continued for an hour or more longer. The burden of the dis- 
courses was that the Maine election in September had given the Republi- 
can party a terrible set-back—an implied warning to General Garfield to 
steer clear of Blaine ; that the situation was desperate until Dorsey voi- 
unteered to go out West and “carry Indiana”; that he (Dorsey), on the 
eve of his setting forth, said to General Arthur with emotion: “If I 
don’t succeed I will never come back to you.” The reporters fail to 
mention whether at this juncture there was a dry eye in the house. But 
he did succeed. 
and disorganized, tock fresh courage at the apparition of Dorsey, rallied 
around his standard and achieved a triumphant victory. General Ar- 
thur acknowledged that but for the success in Indiana he should have 
had grave doubts about New York. Hence the election of Garfield is 
attributable under divine Providence mainly to the hitherto unrecog- 
nized efforts of Dorsey. 


Mr. Dorsey is simply a carpet-bagger out of employment, and, hav- 
ing no constituency, is destitute of responsibility. He represents un- 
deniably the worst element of the Republican party—the gang who 
brought most discredit upon General Grant’s Administration, and con- 
tributed most powerfully to the party’s downfall in 1874 and 1876. An 


exposure of the real object of the dinner was made, strange to say, in 
the New York 77mes of yesterday, although the editor was one of 
guests, 


It appears to have been intended to help Dorsey in getting 





Speeches | 


The Indiana Republicans, up to that time spiritless | 


De Witt C. Wheeler made Assistant 


Wheeler would then be able to give Dorsey “al Riot ( Star- 
route contracts,” for which his n is watering \ r 
: ; ; 
Dep \ \ sistant I] iy > Wwe i to 8 
| 
~a}lce t} nr ter f the clin ~ tm ofl 7 } 
calis the promoters Of LUnpe ainnel a cnoice it 


edly were; but, then, what was the editor doi 


seems that Dorsey started for Mentor with the glory of the dinne ) 
him, ostensibly to “ push ” Chief-Justice Folger’s claims to 


1 
‘harmon 


Cabinet as a means of restoring 
1. What a strange | 


for the purpose above statec 


“Grant crowd” is! He “hails from Appomattox,” the 1 from 
any | lace where the victuals are good and money p 

Dorsey was one of the most disreputable of the Ar , 
gers of the reconstruction period, and his connection with the State 
road-bonds swindle was investigated by a Congressional Committe 
in 1874, and exposed, if we remember rightly, in the same year by t 
Chicago 7rzbune. Dorsey vigorously threatened a libel suit 
fully refrained from bringing it, though prop! s of the paper 
earnestly invited him to come on. His appearance as Secretary of th 
Republican National Committee we thought at the time most unfort 
nate, but it could be said of him that he was pr > We t 
Barnum, the Democratic chairman. His perform. with forged 


cards in the Presidential canvass in this city and 


heen cl , : ae ee - 
been shown up in these columns D 





and confederates ought to have been content with the ce of 
decent people during the canvass. To offer h pu ( er in 
honor of his mode of “ carrying Indiana” and of his general cares ; 
to insultthem. The worst feature in the affair was the fresh ration 
it affords of the kind of uses General Grant allows himself to be put to 
So many respectable men could hardly have been got to dine with Dorsey 
if General Grant had not lent his name to start the « Wik trust 


these things will not be lost on Get 





= 
ada ui t 


secretary 


Another chapter has been rsy during the 


week by “an open letter” from Schurz to S« Dawes. 


nator 


In the process of self-excitation to which, in default,of original heat, Mi 
Dawes has resorted, and which has now ail the appearance af “ pump- 
ing,” he rehearsed to the Senate the story—or, rather, a story—of th 
killing of Big Snake, a refractory Ponca, in the fall of 187 tuall 
accused Mr. Schurz of having planned his assassination. ‘I was more 
than the Secretary could brook, and he has felt obliged t lina 
tone which every one must regret was justified both b particular 
attack and by the provocaticn that preceded The 1 us charge 
even in the mildest form of remote re sibility f ( lis easil 
disposed of by a plain statement of facts. So, too, with crushing effect 
is the ailegation that Mr. Schurz forg: ri e: er th 
Senate’s enquiry for information in the case. It is proved that the Sen- 
ate Committee, of which Mr. Dawes was a member, had ail the infor- 
mation in the possession of the Department presented to it within a 
week after the demand. Mr. Dawes stated t himself had com- 
plained of “this great crime” to Mr. Schu: | had “implored the In- 


dian Bureau” to answer the resolution of enquiry in a manner showing 


its disapproval of what had happened. Mr. Schurz opposes to this ths 
failure of any officer of the Department to remember Mr. Dawes’s en- 
treaties, and denies that the Senator ever approached him personally on 


the subject. d apathetic while in 1877, 


1878, and 1879 was trvi 


Having remains the Secretary 


ng to interest Congress in the misfortunes of 


the Poncas, Mr. Dawes suddenly became active when he found his con- 
° J 

stituents aroused, but then his visits to the Interior Department were 

on behalf of offic The lowest point to which the Sena- 


| , 
CKSCCACI OS. 


} 


solely 


tor from Massachusetts descended was to denounce the mode of treat- 
ment of the Poncas as un-American, and bearing “too striking a resem- 
biance to the modes of imperial government carried on by espionage 


ry i 
al liilpei 
» 


i 
urz has made good fun of this allu- 


and arbitrary power.” Mr. Sch 
sion to his German birth; but if he supposes that fun penetrates the 
gloomy recesses of the Dawes type of mind, he is much mistaken 





The 


ind a more irrelevant on 
elf to proving, and he did 
1 hardly 


usness 


. Schurz, whe 


heterogen¢ 


it nmunication to § ry Schurz of the real state 


expresse¢ d their CONnVIC=- 


Mr. Schurz » do justly to the Indians 
while fulfilling his duty under the sting laws. That is, his action was 


ugh 
what Mr. 
Long. 


misinformation, th 
fact, 


in his open letter to Governor 


erroneous, beinw bx ead OO Viiat roved to be 


but his animt npeachable This is, in 


official, 


Schurz himself frankly 


On Tuesday, the 8th, Mr. Conkling moved for a from the 


all persons receiving appointments in the 


return 


Secretary of the Treasury of 


New York Custom-house in the year 1880, distinguishing such, if any, 


as have been nominated and appointed without having successfully 


after failed to 


received temporary appointments 


passed the competitive examination, o1 having pass it; 


all persons, if any, who have 


also ot 


more than once,” and of all persons who have been permitted to take 


part in examinations when not eligible under the rules ; also of all per- 


sons who have been nominated or appointed who had previously been 
dismissed from the Government service; and, finally, of all persons 


who have either in their appointment or promotion been excepted from 


the operation of the rules. In any other civilized state in the world the 


representative of a great commercial city moving for such a return as 


this would move for it with the view of securing the thorough and effi- 


enforcement of the rules, and with a view to putting a stop to 


But nobody supposes for a moment that Mr. Conk- 


cient 
violations of them. 
} 


has It is well known that his aim is to secure 


hold 


ling any such object. 


ls for and getting 


materi 
the Cu 


breaking the system down altogether, 


stom-house for the relief of his own needy followers. 


It is well, too, to observe that he never moves for a return or makes 
1 speech displaying his interest in navigation, or trade, or taxation, or 
transportation, or any other subject closely related to the prosperity of this 
great port and money market, which he has now represented for many 

ars. On the contrary, 


iware that these 


e that he is 
The only 
public display of mental : 


there is nothing in his career to indicat 


things in any way affect his constituents. 


hing which seems to rouse him into 


tivity is “ offices.” His mind seems to run solely on appointments and 
nature in its 
When he 


awake at night he is probably thinking about appraiserships and weigher- 


nominations to small places. It is these which stir his 


lowest depths and rouse his brain to its greatest efforts. lies 


ships and inspectorships; about the men that got them and ought not 


to have got them, and about the men who were entitled to them and 


didn't get them, and how he will “ get even” with Hayes for not divid- 


irly with him, and probably talks himself to sleep by counting over 


persons who have “claims” which he would like to be able to 


In his dreams he sees huge custom-houses, with a large 


* recognize, 


stream of new men going in at one door and dismissed men going out 
t controlled by “ workers, 


vith “ primaries,” ” in full opera- 


various adjacent halls; and a long queue of merchants waiting to 
J Sb Sb 


‘moieties ’ 


to a henchman at an open window, and with one ship 


nd swarming with inspectors examining passengers’ 


ng percentages on their bribery receipts to an agent 


of the State Committee waiting near by on the wharf with a bag, for 


campaign purposes. Probably his eye has never rested on a more pleas- 


ing picture of human activity than this would be to him. 


Senator Hoar has apparently sought to counteract Mr. Conkling’s 


‘little game” by moving for a repert of the rules of admission to the 


Custom-house now in operation, together with such an account of the 
proceedings under the 


Same as may show their practice in the public 


IN : 
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ervice. 


We be- 
faithfully carried out, 


A return to this will be interesting and instructive. 
that the 


benefit 


will be found rules have been 


irked 


them have consisted simply in inadvertently permitting some supernu- 


ve it 


to the m of the service, and that the departures from 


meraries appointed under the rules for three months to hold over beyond 


their term, and in one case the appointment to a clerkship of a man who, 


having failed in the examination, afterwards proved very efficient as 


a messenger, for which place no examination is necessary. Even if 


shown that Mr. 
yr that 
of the 
but for its more 


it could be Hayes was not sincere in setting this reform 


on foot, « its execution had been lame and halting, it would be 


the business 


tion, 


New York Senators to take steps, not for its aboli- 
perfect operation. 


Little progress was made by Congress in perfecting legislation for 
the refunding of that part of the 


but the 


public debt which matures this year; 
prevailing opinion is that before Congress adjourns, a practical 
refunding bill will be passed. Pending the consideration of this measure 
the ‘Treasury has not used any of its surplus revenues to purchase bonds, 
is that the New York loan market has felt the effect of 


money into the 


and the result 


the drain of Treasury in excess of the disbursements of 
1e Government. Th 


a cond 


» New York banks are, however, in fully as good 
ition as they were a year ago; and even if a refunding bill is not 
agreed upon by this Congress, it is likely that bond purchases will be 
resumed in sufficient amount to keep the money market from becoming 
stringent. Exchange on London has advanced during the week, so that 
rates are nearer to the point at which gold must be exported than im- 
ported. At the Stock Exchange the speculative fever continues high, 
and the week has witnessed a variable but generally advancing market 
for stocks. The gross receipts of the leading railroads show a hand- 
some gain over last year, but the net earnings are probably not so large, 
the heavy storms and severe weather having greatly increased the ex- 
penses. The price of silver bullion advanced during the week in Lon- 
don to 51%¢@. per ounce on account of the prospect of another interna- 
tional money conference, to see if a wider field cannot be opened for 
of silver 


the use by the leading commercial nations. Except for the 


unwise haste of Congress in remonetizing the “dollar of the fathers,” 
this country could afford to view with indifference the anxiety of the 
“double standard” countries, but unfortunately we are forced to con- 
can be done to avert a steadily approaching calamity. At 


had a bullion value of about 


sider what 
the close of the week our “* buzzard dollar ”’ 
87 cents. 


The most important debate in the Senate has been over the Post- 
Office Appropriation Bill, on which the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads attempted to graft an amendment for industrial subsidies. 
This was resisted by the Committee on Appropriations, but in the be- 
ginning it seemed to have a majority at its back. It allowed $1,000,000 
for “additional postal service to foreign countries,” “to be expended 
under the direction of the Postmaster-General in the establishment of 
steamship lines,” with an equitable distribution among the Atlantic, 
Mexican Gulf, and Pacific ports, and with the proviso that the vessels 
employed in this service should be iron steamships owned and manned 
other words, the ships must be American 
built ; still words, Mr. John Roach must build them. 
The first attack was made on the character 
introducing new legislation, but the Senate 
the debate progressed, however, every substitute or modification was, 
without regard to consistency, in turn ruled out of order, and on Monday 
the amendment was tabled by the decisive vote of 34 to 14, thanks largely 
to Mr. Beck’s effective exposure of it as a two-faced measure, for the 
chief benefit of the Brazilian and Pacific-Mail lines, and a gratuity ut- 
terly uncailed for by the condition of postal commnsbication. Senator 
Hamlin lent as much humor to the discussion as any one by what he 
called a very frank substitute, committing the Government to ten-year 
contracts, in the discretion of the Postmaster-General, “ with the lowest 
“after due public competition,” to promote “the 
postal and commercial interests of the United States,” the ships to be 
of iron, equal to the best afloat, wholly owned by American citizens, 


by American citizens. !n 
and in other 
of the amendment, as 


ruled it in order. As 


responsible bidders,” 


| and having an American register, and to be paid not more than $30 a 


mile one way, for monthly trips. He knew, of course, that the “ bid- 
ders" and “ competitors ” would be the single firm that can construct 








The 


steamships like those required; but, he gravely explained, though much 
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desiring that the ships should be American-built as well as American- 
owned, he had purposely left out this condition, so that if in time “ the 
principle of ‘free ships’ be adopted they would be within the language 
of this provision.” Such forethought is only equalled by such candor. 
Both candidates for the Pennsylvania Senatorship have withdrawn, 
without, however, improving the prospect of a speedy election by uniting 
the hostile Republican factions. The failure of Oliver, though it may not 
prove to have defeated the Cameron machine, balks it, and is undoubt- 
edly to be termed a grave affront. But there is very little that is in- 
spiring in it, for the reason that the bolters are not properly classifiable 
as Independents, but as a clique hostile to Senator Cameron and his par- 
ticular machine for personal reasons. The success of Grow would have 
been a slight improvement, if any, upon that of the Cameron caucus, 
and, indeed, his followers have already betrayed a great deal of excite- 
ment over his withdrawal, and charge him with an attempt to sell them 
out to Cameron in asking them to vote for General James A. Beaver. 
If Beaver or almost any of the candidates hitherto mentioned should 
finally be chosen, the Opposition would stand in about the same light 
as the recent ineffective Opposition in this State, with the disadvantage, 
however, of having “ done their laundry-work in public,” and thus robbed 
themselves of the poor boast of having really defeated the Boss while 
appearing to obey him. In short, unless something now unforeseen 
should happen, such as a union of the factions upon Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, who is an Independent on the one hand, and on the other con- 
nected with the Camerons by family ties, the Pennsylvania struggle will 


r]e 
55 


probably furnish the moral. 

Mr. Fernando Wood, or, as he was more generally called in the 
His 
career was a long and varied one, but only calls for notice from 
the fact that he -was the first municipal “ Boss.” 


newspapers of late years, the “ Hon. Fernando Wood,” is dead. 
Thirty years ago he 
appeared as the first recognized leader of the corrupt and dangerous 
After he had got 
out of it all that it could give him, and had served three terms as mayor, 


class in this city, and organized it as a political party. 


he made his escape to Congress, in which he had first sat in 1840, and 
became a financier and giver of dinners in Washington, where he bore 
persistent attacks on his reputation, which was not his strong 
with imperturbable calm. 


of city government in America would have been very valuable, for h¢ 


point, 
A candid book from his pen on the problem 
was undoubtedly a more reflective and better educated man than Tweed 
or Kelly, although like them he was self-iaught. 


The main interest of the situation in England during the week has 
lain in the effect of the speedy passage of the Coercion Bill on the leaders 
and promoters of the Land League, who are known among the collectors 
of Fenian funds in this country as “the men in the seems, 
however, as if “ the men in the gap ” do not like “ the 
is any strong likelihood that the police are coming. Accordingly there 
has been a rush of them from Ireland; some going to England, some 
to the Continent, and some coming back to this country to beard the 
British lion here. The unfortunate tenants who have been encouraged 
to refuse payment of their rents being thus left without their leaders 


gap.” It 


gap when there 


considerable numbers of them are reported as giving way. Mr. Par- 
nell and some other chiefs have been over in Paris looking after about 


$350,000 of Land-League money, for which they are seeking a secure 
investment, and which has been put in some peril owing to the arrest of 
Davitt, who is one of the co-trustees of it. Parnell’s absence has led to 
rumors that he, too, is about to show the white feather, but this seems 
doubtful. He has never shown any want of pluck, and is the only one 
of the chiefs, except Davitt, who has exhibited any of the qualities of a 
real revolutionist. The Land Bill is said not to be drafted as yet, and 
not likely to be introduced before March. Nothing certain seems to be 
known of its contents, but the longer it is delayed the more likely it is 
to be “ drastic.” As we have said before, the two Commissions recent! 
appointed have made their reports on the Irish land question. The first 
was appointed by Lord Beaconsfield, and was mainly composed of Con- 
servatives, including the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Chaplin, and they 
report that the improvements on the farms in Ireland being, as a rule, the 
work of the tenant, he ought to be protected against the arbitrary rais- 


. 
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ing of his rent by his landlord, which is the main thing that the League 
contends for. The other Commission was appointed by the present 
Ministry, and is composed exclusively of landlords, with the Earl of 
Bessborough as chairman, and they, too, report in favor of fair rents 
fixed by a court, and free sale in the form of the Ulster Tenant- 
Right. In fact, tae case of the landlords has not a leg to stand on, 1 
if the case of the tenants had been in better hands it would have wo 
one of the most signal triumphs in English 1] As it is, it 

to be sullied or discredited by the performances of the band of obstr 
tionists who have taken charge of it in Parliament. 

If the Irish question were not so pressing and _ puzzling, t news 
from South Africa would stir public opinion in England deeply. Tl 
gallant Boers, whose prowess Sir Garnet Wolseley seems to have | 
in such contempt, have inflicted another severe check on Sir George 


Colley. He attempted to open communication with the town of New 


Castle, but was surrounded on the road by an almost unseen enemy, 
who not only poured a galling fire on his infantry, but picked off 
gunners with such success as to paralyze the artillery, and left him, at 


a five hours’ efgagement. at nightfall, still in possession of the battle-tield, 


but without supplies and unable to move. He was actually obliged to effect 
a stolen retreat in the night, leaving his wounded on the ground. The 
tactics of the Boers seem to be exceedingly skilful. They expose no 


formation on which either the fire of infantry or artillery can be con- 
centrated, and shoot from under cover with unerring aim. Thev-are 
well mounted, too, and 


appear to move all round the bi 1 fore 


with the utmost facility, and of course can, with their knowledge of t! 


country and their freedom from all impedimenta in the way of supphes 
be neither turned, nor cut off, nor pursued. It would be son.e compen 
sation for the difficulty of subjugating them if their cause was a b 


one, but it is so respectable that they have the sympathy 


world, and of all that is most 


] hter ) sy ¥ ] }, lie Tit 
enlightened in English public opinion 


The war against them is a hateful task for the Ministry, but it must b 


said for them that the fighting having begun, a Power which governs or is 
in contact with large savage or semi-civilized populations as Great Brit 

in Africa, cannot afford to be beaten, or ay to be beaten, by a hand- 
ful of farmers. Sir Bartle Frere has an article on the Transvaal in t 
last Nzneteenth Century, written in a fair spirit and speaking highly of 
the Boers, but it throws no new light on the subject. He repeats th 
story of the anarchy, or rather breakdov of the Boer Government 
which preceded the annexation, and of t impending attack on the 
by Cetewayo with his Zulus. 

The Turco-Greek question still drags its slow length along without 
the least sign of a peaceful solution. The scheme now on foot is 4 ney 
conference of the Powers in Constantinople, but this is balked by tl 
resolute refusal of M. Coumoundouros, the Greek Minister, to admit 
hat he will under any circumstances accept anything less than the 
award of the Berlin Conference. His main reliance has, of course, 
been all along the supposed reluctance of the Powers to see Turk 
again engaged in war, and this has been greatly strengthened within 
few weeks by an extraordinary circular from M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which, while formally aban- 
doning the Greek cause, of which France was the foremost champion at 


Berlin, he draws a most dismal picture of the consequences to all Europe 


if the Greeks should attack the Turks. He predicts that the outbreak of 
} } 


such a conflict would light a conflagration which 


would spread over the 
whole of Eastern Europe, and perhaps draw in the Western Powers. 


nothing could be better calculated to strengthen the Greeks 
in their warlike designs while alienating them from France. 


Of course, 
It seems 
now all but certain that there will be fighting when the spring opens 
The Greeks will probably invade Thessaly and Epirus, but they are 
poorly ofiicered and org -d, and they will have to attack some of the 
Whether the sympathy of the Greek popula- 
it 


the Greeks in the Turkish civil service were disposed to betray their 


an 
best troops in the world. 


tion in Turkey will make up for military defects remains to be seen. 


masters, the Turkish machine, such as it is, would collapse in a fort- 
night. Gambetta’s organs have begun to attack the St.-Hilaire circular, 
which is a sign that he believes the Ministry has gone too far, aad that 
they were right who said that he has all along been determined to see 


the Greeks out of their scrape. 
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, Howeve 
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same example” would 
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receive Sj 


tariff? These are questions 


well ask, and Mr. Beck’s bill furnishes 
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no answer to them. Mr. Beck appears to have been conscious of this 


himself, for much the greater part of his speech was devoted to an as- 


sault on t » system in general. ‘This system has more to 
' 


lo than all else,” he said, ‘with the prostration and destruction of 


= , 1 a} . , . fo} 1 
our commercial Marine, and the ruin of our carrying trade. If this be 


true his bill ought to have provided for free shipbuilding materials and 


free stores, as well as for free ships. If it be not true, it was injudi- 
cious to excite the hostility of protectionists to free ships by presenting 
his measure as an impeachment of the whole policy of protection. 

Mr. Blaine, in his answer, met this point very fairly when he sai 


by free ships, because he will say that if he buys a ship in England anx 


| 
that “the man desirous of investing in navigation will not be tempted 
j 


brings her over here he will have more taxation than he should have in 
» the registry in England, and will 


We 


more than free ships in order to make 


Liverpool or Bristol,” so he will kee 
must, have a good deal 


is pay. Shipping is a 


not sail under the American flag. in short 
? 
free shij 
business, and those who engage in it want ten or twenty per cent. on 
their money, no matter under what flag the ship sails, and if they make 


it they do not care very much under what flag it sails. Mr. Blaine then 
very naturally, as a champion of protection who was unable to deny 

: ; i ) 
that the American foreign carrying trade was extinct, went on to pro- 

5S i S ] 
ose its revival not by remitting duties but by paying subsidies to people 
@ b d 'd ob i i 

to induce them to engage in it. his is the proper protectionist remedy, 
there is no doubt, for the decline of any industry which cannot be saved 
from foreign competition by high duties. If it 
S » S 


he carrying 


were possible to restore 
t trade by clapping high duties on foreign ships entering 
American ports he would undoubtedly propose that; but as this would 
provoke retaliation on the part of foreigners, there is nothing for it but 
to offer bribes to people to carry goods in American ships under the 
American flag. Mr. Blaine’s zecount of the working of this plan reads 
like a tale from a boy’s book of travel and adventure, so wonderful are 
the results produced by very small means. According to him, the present 
enormous shipping of Great Britain engaged in foreign trade, amount- 
ing to 3,236,081 tons and 78,854 men in sailing vessels, and 1,811,024 
tons and 57,000 men in steam vessels in the year 1878, has been created 
is, since the introduction of steam 
Within that 


period she has, he says, “ paid from her treasury to aid great steam- 


within the past forty years—tha 
navigation—by a cunningly-devised system of subsidies. 


more than two hundred millions of American dollars.” Two hundred 
millions divided by forty gives an average of $5,000,000 a year, which sh« 
pays at the present moment. Now if, by expending $5,000,000 a year, 
Great Britain has produced and caused to flourish a carrying trade amount- 
ing to $3,071,273,000 a year, we, for our part, do not see how any sane 
man can oppose Mr. Blaine’s modest plan of having $4,000,000 a year 
paid out of our Treasury to get Americans to start foreign steamboat 
No such returns from an investment have ever been witnessed in 
For us, in the present condition of our 
Why not make it 


lines. 
ancient or modern times. 
revenue, $4,000,000 a year is a mere bagatelle. 
$20,000,000? This would, of course, not give us four times as many 
ships and four times as much freight as Great Britain has, but it ought to 
give us at least double, or about seven thousand millions a year. 

Another part of Mr. Blaine’s speech was equally remarkable, and 
has equally the air of a passage from a juvenile tale of the sea. When 
talking of the causes which would prevent American investors from 
buying American ships, viz., that it would not pay to put them on the 
American register, inasmuch as they would be liable to heavier taxation 
than if kept on the British register, he talked like a man of business, who 
recognized the fact that men go into the carrying trade to make money, 
and not to gratify any sentimental feeling, however honorable. But 
when he came to explain why we could not run a line of steamers from 
New York to Rio Janeiro without a subsidy, and why the English will 
not put one on, he talked like an ingenuous boy who supposed that peo- 
ple invested in ships for the glory of their country. Said he: 

“ Youcannot get a British and South-American steamship line except 
on the triangular system, that will go from New York to Liverpool, taking 
breadstuffs or cotton; from Liverpool to Rio Janeiro, taking British fab- 
rics; from Rio Janeiro to New York, bringing coffee and dye-woods. 
But when the proposition is made that they shall go back from New York 
to Rio, they decline, because they do not want to interfere with the 
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prosperity of England at | 


for American fabrics in competition with British fabrics.” 


1ome by furnishing transportation to any point 


} Link h3 77 "7 } "“aFY ° ’ | 
Now, the answer which a ship-owner in these parts would make to a 
% “ j } | ¢ . os ashe } ‘ : _ swt r +} ) 
son home from school, who asked him wh rer toils account of the rea- 


son why Englishmen did not run steamers between New York and Rio 





Janeiro was th 


“ My dear boy, Englishmen, like men of all other nations, run steamers 


to make money, and they prefer those routes on which they will make 


most money. but ke their lines pay they need, as a general rule, 
to have what are calied ‘return freights '—that is, it does not pay to run 


a line to a point at which they will only have a full cargo going out and 








have to come back with half a cargo or none at all. To make their 
business profitable they need to have their ships carrying full cargoes 
whenever they are at sea,no matter which way they are going. At pre- 


owing to the neavy customs duties ievied in the United States, 


the trade between New York and Rio Janeiro is smali: therefo; 


a line between New York and Rio alone would not pay. But 
as there is a good deal of business between New York and Liver- 
pool, and between Liverpool and Rio, a ship which goes to Rio 
from Liverpool can, by taking New York on the way back, make 
a profitable voyage, while she would lose money, or make but 
little, by confining herself to the New York and Rio route alone. This 
is the real explanation of the ‘triangular system,’ which you think has 
its root in patriotism. When you are older you will know that in the 
carrying trade, as in all other trades, whether lines are triangular, rec- 
tangular, circular, or straight, depends on the rate of profit. No one 





makes his line triangular when he can make more on the straight or rec- 


tangular line, and every man in the shipping business seeks to serve his 


country simply by managing his own affairs to the best of his abilit 


rhe absurdity of proposing subsidies even on the scale paid by 


Great Britain, as a means of giving 


us the share in the carrying trade 





to which the extent of our foreign commerce seems to entitle us, or 


, thing like the carrying trade of Great Britain, is plain 


giving us any 
enough. But there is more than this to be said against them in our case. 


They are rational in the case of a people which wishes to cultivate 
é i 
a foreign trade, and which organizes its industry to that end. To such 
a nation the opening of regular communication for passengers and let- 
ters with the principal centres of trade all over the world is of the first 
i i 
importance. Such communication may either open a market or stimu- 
Jate one. Engiand aims, by her mode of taxation and ali her commer- 
cial legislation, at the position of an exchanger of goods with foreign na- 
5b bD > > 


tions. So does France, though in a minor degree. For such countries 


to maintain thoroughly good postal communication with all parts of the 


globe is a very defensible, and doubtless very profitable, policy. It en- 
ables them to send ‘drummers ”’ all over the earth in search of custom- 
ers. Our policy since 1860 has been totally different. All our fiscal 
legislation has been in discouragement of foreign trade—that is, of the 
exchange of goods—and in aid of the notion that rio trade is profitabi 
for us except the sale of goods for cash. The custom-house has been 
so organized and managed as to make the importation of foreign goods 
seem a somewhat disreputable calling, which has to be tolerated but 


cannot be too severely inspected by the police. ‘The 
inland population of the Mississippi Valley, which has come into exist- 


; 
sreat body of 


ence since the carrying trade began to leave us, has grown up without 

a particle of the old pride in American ships and steamships which 

contributed so much in the early part fof the century, when the whol 
} 


population lived on the seaboard, to make the American flag famous in 
every port in the world. Besides this, they have contracted a strange 
and dark superstition which makes the foreign merchant or s! 
New York or Boston the confederate of the “ money kings" of Europe 
in hellish designs on the vitais of the American “ debtor class.” It was 


therefore, not so childlike as it seemed for Mr. Blaine to put the need 
f 


ip-owner of 
i 


of navy-yards to build fighting-ships in the forefront o 
against the admission of foreign ships tothe American register. He knows 
as well as we do that there is not the least probability that the subsidy sys- 
tem, or any other system of protection to American trading vessels, would 
provide the United States with the materials for a navy. It takes four 
or five years nowadays to prepare a fighting navy, and a constant ex- 
penditure on an enormous scale in gunnery and other experiments, 
which there is not the least likelihood the American people will submit 
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u ( t} upplies or money it depended each 
n h t lat ! be in existence the month ; . 
t t tl hole work « - 
n | | ist of nece y bea 
eral staff of the army, even if it is an old and 
No legislature retains much power or intlu- 
rin e of war, unless it has behind it a community whose re- 
litary commander cannot himself draw upon, and yet must 
di n in order to keep the army in the field, and can only draw 
1 through the ordinary law of the land. There is not a commander- 
~c] in a thousand who would not, if he could, in time of war shut 
Parliament up, and raise the taxes and draft the recruits himself, 
his is substantially what Jefferson Davis did, and it was not surprising 
that under these circumstances the Congress should have waited for 

him t nd them the drafts of their bills. 
\“\ ik there is very little danger of Cabinet domination in Con- 
in Washington to any undue degree, for a variety of reasons. In 
t, hould fear that, if the proposed arrangement failed, it would 
fail thron the unwillingness of Congress to give the secretaries fair 
pl Congress in Washington has strong traditions at its back. The 
iry would be embarrassed or hindered from the very outset, in 


1 


Senate, at least, 


by a sort of subconsciousness that he was speaking 
in a subordinate position and before an audience which was bound to- 
vether as against him by esprét de corps, and which in some sense felt 
itself his master. Occasions would sometimes arise when he would be 
tempted by attacks on him into excesses or indiscretions of language, 
which the members of either House would band together to resent and 
punish. It would not always be possible to confine himself, when 
speaking about the business of his department, to mere exposition. He 
would sometimes have to defend himself and his administration against 
hostile criticism, or have to oppose legislation by ascribing discreditable 
motives to its promoters; and he could never do so without exciting a 
kind of rancor in the bosoms of legislators which assaults of colleagues 
would hardly call forth. He might be badgered with questions which 
were simply intended to bring discredit on the Administration, and he 
would have to contend against the constant jealousy of a great many 
members of both houses lest he should give himself the airs of a Bri- 
tish minister seeking to embody monarchical practices in American 
political usage. 

These objections, however, are hardly very serious. 
of the change we think we are justified in anticipating from ordinary 
It would inevitably 


The direct good 


principles of human nature, would be very great. 
make the President more careful in selecting the heads of departments. 
They would have to be men who could not only satisfy him, or make 
things pleasant privately with members of Congress, but who could 

ive a good account of themselves before the country. It would make 
the secretaries themselves very careful about making appointments or 
engaging in transactions which they could not defend or explain in 

creditable manner before the world, and this would undoubtedly 
contribute greatly to purity of administration, for the reason w hich im- 


Do 


poses on judges, as a guarantee of their integrity, the necessity of de- 


scribing the manner in which they form their decisions. No man was 

ver yet so bold a corruptiomst or intriguer as not to be cowed by 
the prospect of having to explain openly why he did things, or failed 
to do them. Those who saw the embarrassment in which Secretary 
Sherman was plunged last summer when he was called on to account 
for his supporting General Arthur for the Vice-Presidency after dismiss- 


ing him from the Custom-house, will recognize the exceeding useful- 
ness the new arrangement would probably have in inspiring reflection 
It 
nfluence legislation, but it is by means of “ bargains ” 
ate “ with committees, of which the public, if it gets 


But if there is any ten- 


ution. must be taken into account, too, that Secretaries do 


and ¢ 
now or intrigue, 
or pri\ conferences ” 
any report at all, only gets a very meagre one. 
dency in American politics which needs to be checked by all lawful 
means, it is the tendency to bring about results by secret processes 
and arrangements and influences. Anything which promises to restore 
discussion, and extend its domain, cannot 


In 


in any degree the power of 
but be a valuable and fruitful 
fact, a! 


iddition to our political machinery. 
| reform now of necessity takes the shape of an increase of pub- 


116) 


N ation. 


| the whole, is so instructive and telling as a speech. 
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t could be got—abroad; and | licity, or of increased means of knowing, on the part of the people, why 


and in what manner things are done, while nearly every abuse of which 
the public now complain has its roots in privacy, or in the exclusion of 
the people from all means of knowing why and in what manner things 
As nN 


President ¢ 


ire done. ilters now stand the reputation of Government officers, 


from the lown, is largely dependent on the Washington news- 


paper correspondents, of whom not over one or two make any pretence 


even of serving the public simply. Suppose Mr. Sherman and Mr, 
Evarts had had to explain and justify the nominations of their subordi- 
nates, or the working of the civil-service rules in the New York Cus- 
tom-house, or account for the pardoning of the army drunkards, would 
not the public estimate of the present Administration have had to be 
1 Variety of ways, both to its advantage and disadvantage, 


revised in 


and would not the result have done a good deal to create a higher 


standard of political morality and administrative efficiency ? 

The effect on members of Congress could hardly fail also to be 
highly beneficial. There would inevitably grow up, under the participa- 
tion of the heads of departments in debates, a habit of greater atten- 
It is 
hardly conceivable, for instance, that the present Arrears-of-Pensions 


tion to the probable practical working. of proposed legislation. 


Act would have been passed if the Secretary of the Interior had been 
able to describe beforehand publicly to the whole country its probable 
effect. It is a fact that he anticipated at the time of its passage that it 
would result as it has resulted, and if he could have reached the public 
would have told a tale which members of Congress shrank from telling, 
but which he could have told without loss or damage. Consider, too, 
in what an extraordinary way the Ponca discussion has been carried on. 
It has consisted in the main of newspaper articles and pamphlets, in 
which the administrative conduct of a member of the Cabinet was furi- 
ously assailed by a number of wholly irresponsible persons. Of these 
it may be said that the public had no proper guaranty that they 
knew anything about the Ponca question, or that they were worthy 
of the slightest confidence. The Secretary in the meantime had 
no means of defending himself except through the telegrams of 
friendly newspaper correspondents, and would have been condemned 
unheard if Mr. Dawes had not thought proper to interfere by a speech 
in the Senate. But then even this was highly unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Dawes’s speech was undoubtedly not one he would have ventured to 
make in Mr. Schurz’s presence. The extraordinary charge which it 
contained of having planned a murder, and of conducting the indian 
affairs on principles of which this murder was an illustration, was one 
which even a more reckless orator than Mr. Dawes, who is habitually a 
timid man, hardly ever makes against a person who is present and 
Mr. Schurz’s pamphlet is, 
No answer, on 
The pamphlet 
form of reply, too, is reduced to absurdity by the Dawes correspon- 
dents telegraphing all over the country that in laying it on the desks 


waiting for him to finish in order to answer. 
of course, very unsatisfactory as a mode of defence. 


_of the Senate Mr. Schurz had probably committed a “breach of 


| change. 


privilege. 

In truth there is no public interest which would not gain by the 
The Administration would be protected against numberless 
calumnies and imputations. It would be deterred from doing things 
likely to bring discredit on it or be misconstrued if revealed in an 
authentic form, and would hold its reputation in greater independence 
of the newspaper correspondence, The public, too, which reads most 
newspaper correspondence on political topics with a suspended judg- 
ment, would not have to wait for positive information on an important 


| question until the interest in it had well-nigh died out, and public 


opinion would be formed much more fully than it now is by facts. At 
present so great is the popular distrust of nearly all the established 
modes of acquiring a knowledge of the acts and motives of men in pub- 
lic life, that a public man’s reputation has to a large degree, and in a 
most curious way, ceased to be dependent on his conduct. The voters 
having satisfied themselves at some time or other that he means well, 
listen with a perfectly indifferent or incredulous air to all subsequent 
stories which go to show that he does not always mean well, and that his 
usefulness is very doubtful. The result is that we have to-day several 
conspicuous examples of the possession of great influence and authority, 
by men who take no trouble whatever to support it by good behavior. Of 
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course it may be said that even under the proposed change such a man 
could not be brought to book as long as he did not hold a seat in the 
Cabinet. This is true, but it is also pretty certain that the country 
would not very long witness the spectacle of members of the Cabinet 
giving a public account of themselves and of their work without learn- 
ing to expect it from legislators, who now practically shield themselves 
from all responsibility behind the caucus, and gain their own ends by 
private management. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, 


“TO understand fully the career of any original man who has exerted a 

| marked influence upon his times it is necessary not only to have some 
sympathy with him, but still more to understand the circumstances and con- 
ditions which made his career and influence possible. Carlyle’s great age 
brought him down to our time ; but to get any knowledge of his place in the 
thought and literature of the English-speaking world we have to go back 
nearly two generations. During his last years, according to all the accounts 
we have of his life and conversation, he has seemed to look upon his work as 


being finished, and to have been waiting, 


in that simple, honest spirit of sub- 
mission and reverence which has been always the most attractive feature of 
his character, for death to relieve him of his burden—his strong humor, how- 
ever, still keeping awake his interest in life and aiding him in his old age to 
extract a calm, philosophical pleasure from the very shams and follies of the 
world against which in his early days he had so stoutly battled. In his youth 
he had hated them and hoped to destroy them ; in his old age he did not al- 
low his knowledge that they still existed, or the certainty that they would still 
flourish after he was dead and gone, to embitter hfs feelings. Possibly, in 
the course of the struggle, he had learned how to the mass of mankind 
what he was accustomed to consider shams and follies come to have the ap- 
pearance of realities, and the pursuit of the ‘‘eternal verities” seems so 
entirely futile. 

Carlyle was born in 1795, but wrote no book which attracted much atten- 
tion till 1833-4, when ‘ Sartor Resartus’ appeared. He was then thirty-eight 
years old, and there had been nothing in his work up to this time which even 
indicated any strongly-marked bent. He had written a life of Schiller, and 
translated some stories of Hoffmann and La Motte-Fouqué, and at an earlier 
period had written a series of articles for a cyclopzdia, the published list of 
which shows, however, that their selection was entirely governed by alpha- 
betical considerations. He does not seem to have been gifted by nature with 
any style, properly so-called, for that by which he has become known in later 
years is utterly different from the style of those earlier productions. In one 
of his encyclopedia articles, on Necker, for instance, occurs the following 
passage : ‘* As an author Necker displayed much irregular force of imagina- 
tion, united with considerable perspicuity and compass of thought, though 
his speculations are deformed by an undue attachment to certain leading 
ideas, which, harmonizing with his habits of mind, had acquired an excessive 
preponderance in the course of his long and uncontroverted meditations.” 
This might have been written by Johnson, and the gulf between it and the 
style of the ‘ French Revolution’ is too wide to permit us to believe that his 
later manner was the result of an altogether unconscious literary growth. In 
the extract we have just given the vocabulary is entirely Latin, and the turn 
of expression has the balanced antithetical character which goes so aaturally 
with the Latinized diction of the last century. The fact seems to be—and it 
is a very extraordinary fact—that it was not until he went to Germany, when 
he could not have been far from thirty years of age, that he developed any ori- 
ginality, and that his later style was consciously adopted for the purpose 
of getting from the language all that it could be made to yield. For this 
purpose he not only added to his original stock of Latin a vast quantity of 
Saxon words, which of itself would have made his vocabulary a rich one, 
but he introduced a German looseness and involution which produce a 
startling effect in English, and at the same time attempted the innovation 
of manufacturing English words at pleasure in the German manner. In Ger- 
man this can be done, because the language is in the stage in which the 
process is a natural one, but, of course, any one who attempts it in English 
does so at his peril. That Carlyle should have attempted it and succeeded at 
all is a remarkable proof of his natural literary vigor. This, considered apart 
from the subjects to which it was applied, was very great. His ‘ French Re- 
volution,’ for instance, considered as a history, has no very great merits, but as 
a brilliant series of historical pictures it has no equal. Picturesqueness is at 
once the merit and the vice of his style. He not only sees everything in 
images, but he confuses the mind with suggesting images where none are 
needed. An this, as in everything else, isolated and different from his fellows, 
the English of Carlyle, produced as it was at a time when simplicity and clear- 
ness in style were coming to be the goals of modern English literature, will 
probably long remain a singular monument of literary eccentricity. 

It was owing to this style that he got the reputation of being unintelligi- 
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| eousness behind you. 
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ble, and we cannot help thinking that as his contempt for the folly of mankind 
increased he pushed his extravagance to its extreme limit, in order that he 
might enjoy the bewilderment of his audience. Taine, in his ‘ English Lite- 
‘* When you ask Englishmen, especially those under forty, who 
among them are the thinking men, they first mention Carlyle, 


rature,’ says : 


but at the same 


t] not und 


time they advise you not to read him, warning you that you will 


stand him at all.” 


Yet the difficulty of understandin 
# 
The first important appearance made by Carlyle in literature, as v 


him did not arise from 


5 
what he said, but from his manner of saying } 
have 
said, was when he came before the public as the author of ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ 
and in this satire, which is said to have been the result of five vears’ labor, is 
to be found the sum and substance of his philosophy of life, as in the ‘ He- 
roes and Hero-Worship’ is contained his theory of government and civil 
society. It has been said of Carlyle that, like Celeridge, he merely adapted 
are really no meta- 
physics in the writings which made his fame, and these two books had 


German metaphysics to the English market ; but there 
is 
direct and practical and unspeculative an aim as it was possible for books to 
have. The world, he cries in the clear, unmistakable voice of truth, is a 
world full of shams and lies, and vanity and pretence ; for the sake of cor 


fort and smug self-satisfaction everybody is leagued together in ah 





spiracy of hypocrisy. But there is, beyond, a world of truth and earnestness, 


and sincerity and courage, which you may reach if you ardently long for 


these things. Press on, then, to the goal and cast the Mammon of unrigh! 


} 


Be earnest, be sincere, be courageous, be true, and let 


what will happen. Again, in this world of lies and shams where do we find 
those ideal and beautiful qualities which make life worth living actually em 
bodied? Nowhere, unless it is in those exceptional characters who every now 
and then, by virtue of their heroic strength, raise for the time the dull level 
of human mediocrity and meanness. Precisely the same feeling that made 
Carlyle a satirist, and induced him to vilify human nature as it has hardly ever 
been vilified out of the pulpit, led him to set up his cultus of exceptional 
human virtue. 

The world would not now be very much stirred by such a message as this, 
but there is no question that fifty years ago the voice of Carlyle was, to his 
What seem to us like truisms 
fell upon the ears of the men of his generation as a battle-cry. 


generation, as the voice of a prophet or seer. 
The expiana- 
tion of this must, as we have said, be found in the circumstances of the time. 
Carlyle came upon the scene during an intellectual and moral interregnum 
The old order of thought and feeling which had come down from the last 
century was dying out, and the new had not begun. In politics the brilliant 
hopes kindled throughout Europe by the French Revolution had been crushed 
out in the long and exhausting wars which had ended in the downfall of 
Napoleon. The great orators and statesmen who had through the struggl 
upheld the cause of humanity and freedom had disappeared from the scene, 
and their cause seemed to have perished with them. Pigmies had taken their 
places in the direction of public affairs. In religion and in literature formal- 
ism was the great governing principle, and England, more insular and 
isolated than it had been a century before, had not even begun to feel 
the influence of the modem current of thought which had 
Continent, 


set in on 
under the leadership of 
There was among thinking men a general feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing state of things, and alonging forthe new era which was 
then dawning, but the precise character of which no one could as yet dis- 
cern, If we turn to this country we shall find much the same state of things 
under different conditions. 


and especially in Germany, 


Goethe. 


In New England especially the generation just 
coming on the stage found waiting for them a struggle with orthodoxy in religion, 
with slavery in politics, and with provincialism in literature. Nothing but 
this can explain what now seems the extraordinary language used not only by 
Carlyle, but by such writers as Emerson, in describing the state of opinion 
which they found prevailing. In 1837 Carlyle wrote to an Indian correspon- 
dent, in the course of a confidential letter: ‘‘ We are now arrived seem- 
ingly pretty near the point where all criticism and proclamation in matters 
literary has degenerated into an inane jargon, incredible, unintelligible, in- 
articulate. as the cawing of choughs and rooks.” Emerson, in his ‘ English 
Traits,’ speaks of the state of things as one of ‘‘ decomposition and asphyxia.” 
At the same time there was a feeling abroad, which we find expressed in 


| one way or another in almost every writer of this period, that a great change 


Mpa WNatsaan . 


was coming. There was a common agreement that humanity was to be 
elevated ; that the old was to be ‘‘rung out” and the new “‘ rung in” ; that life 
—insiead of being as it had been, insincere and hollow—was to be real and 
earnest ; that there was to be a final break with the past, 


This feeling seems 
to have pervaded the whole world. 


When people are in this expectant state, 
the man who in distinct tones tells them that what they are thinking of and 
dreaming about and hoping for is an eternal verity, is necessarily for them a 
seer. It may appear to us a very simple thing for Carlyle to have said what 
he did say, but we may be sure that fifty years ago it seemed a message direct 
from heaven. And so in sincerity and disinterestedness and earnestness it was. 
Almost everybody who was strongly affected by Carlyle’s early books was a 
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( ] ! f t 1 1 both pro- 
But ¢ t which his writ- 
) pio extravagant con- 
‘ t l fo is a sort of apos- 
t prog ! eralism. But 
it Hibe 1, for he had 
WV! re is known of his early life it 
t t | 1 conception of human nature 
| t ] ( \ it first destined for the Scotch 
i v) had ( ind ( 1 | whole tone of thought 1 feel- 
i if yon ‘*¢ i n 1839 was the first serious venture he made 
ito 1pol politics, but y one who reads this with care will see 
that i pirit i nything but y.with or a desire for the amelior ! 
of the « iti of the peo; He Woe not like the people, who, het 
; int ‘French |] luti eg ilway 1 hydra-headed mob; bi h 
hat the 1 of the peo} nd he tells them what will happen to 
thei f persist their cou f frivolous foll Mazzini, who 
) 1 in the t to be mistaken, write in 
| é on ¢ \ 1 1843 t t ridi with i Carlyle then 
t ted t id of |} | y \ ea x plic ible,” and in 
1846 M ret i ig ount in a letter to Emerson of 
conve! with ( le < bh Mazzini w present, when Carlyle 
t lof } nd | i wie -water imbecilities,” and adds 
* All ¢ j talk that eveni a ce of mere force—succe the test 
of ricl would not behav ell, put collars round their necks.” It 
" not 1 r8so0 that the ‘1 er-Day Pamphlets’ appeared, but the germs 
of his w » of for to found in the lectures on Hero-Worship. At 
t ‘ he had I ry with regard to human so- 
‘ e Op] e of that 1 iv held generally throughout the 
world | who were to t active work of the next genera- 
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‘ inte t rior » those of any of ts membe Iie 
n a } nNo ul ood oni f I the 
| | 
ex cl t might now | then Ch 
so 11 ott , in 2 neces I 
| | force, 1 ity only natural, perhaps, that he 
mist th r the end, and, instead of worshipping a sti 
cause he is a hero, imagine hei | force to be synonymous. He 
helped defend Governor Eyre for met t vrote the life of Frede- 
ric the Great. He sympathized with the South r war, because the Sotth- 
erners tt | black 1 as strong 1 oug to t eak ones, and 
because he did not belli pa freedom for 
pec w uld not ¢ t t 
ind so, in his later ve , he see | to become, to tl yrrow of his early 
isciples, a complete Phil lorie ne from fai 1} to hear a sage 
and seer who had on een a pi the Liberals denounce Liberal- 
ism, and expose its hollowness and cant, and laugl its pretens 
throy But Carlyle was still the same man. ‘The essenti 
is ( and mind appear just as strongly in his addre 
Edinburgh University in 1866 as they do in his earlier writi 
ve ] id come, a boy of fourteen, to the old capital of his native coun- 
try rough good fortune and bad fortune, in obscurity and fame, he had 
been true to early ideals. He had rned all the « p and direct roads 
to 1] | jaborious days without hope of earthly profit or human 
re I rved irom hls course n it} rt ve nee, ner come 
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| , th piration, he had known, and not 
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to fix the exact \ ( ; will hereafter hold in » history of 
literature, but \ y 7 oS » I tifully said of his f d 
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ured tor a whole nation’s revenue, or recovered when taken 


Correspondence. 


AND 


CONGRESS. 








Si I hope tl Vation is 1 to a support of the 
Pendleton bill for giving the Cabinet seats in Congress. Such a measure, 
pregnant with great changes either for good or for evil, deserves careful con- 


ration before final passage. Let me call attention to one or two reasons 

for reflection, The proposed measure was in the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States (Art. I., § 6, § 2). Now, for some reason or for many rea- 
ms, it is beyond question that the Confederate Congress was almost a non- 
entity. Its laws were either inspired by the Executive, or prepared before- 





hand by the Cabinet ; and the action of Congress, outside of arguments with 
! 


the bowie-knife, seems to have been almost entirely ministerial until its revolt 
wwainst the Executive just before the end of the war. Of course I do not 
mean necessarily to attribute this state of affairs to the presence of the Cabinet 


in Congress, after the manner of the Pendleton bill; but I think that it n 





fairly behoove us to ‘‘ think of these things” diligently before trying a similar 


experiment. I. 
NORWALK, CONN 


» Feb. 10, 1881 
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Your recen e in regard to the disappearance of great men from 
lic life suggests a few thoughts whi ive to present. [ cannot 


ble 





igree with you that the non-production of sat men 
f 
aa 


is mainly attributa 


e. 





to the altered conditions presented by publi The changed conditions 


of which you speak, and the disappearance of great men, may both be trace:| 


ot 


men are created 


a large measure to one common cause—the persistent misinterpretation 


the foundation-principle of all free governments, that all 


equal. American institutions are not favorable to the growth of great men. 





They are all professedly levelling in their character and influence. The doc- 


trine of absolute equali 


| ty—political, social, and intellectual—without restric- 





tion or qualification, has been so long the chief plank in political platforms 

i ° ] ] t ’ 

has been so faithfully preached from the pulpit and so widely disseminated 

by the press, that it has become largely infused into the life and character of 
7 

1e people. 

regarded with suspicion, while the ignorant demagogue, who claims 


The man who aspires to any real superiority over his fellows is 


only to 
be ‘fa man of the people,” is sure of favor and success. But the public- 


school system, as at present administered, is the most practical exponent of 

the doctrine of universal equality, and, as such, may well be called the grea: 
In the di 

imate first-fruits of this system. 


lage—difference in intellectual capacity, sa 


blic life we see the 





leveller. 





appearance of great men from pu 


In the model graded school—the boast 





of every city and vil ve 
of extremely dull pupils, is seldom recognized. The same ‘‘ course of study” 


is marked out for all, without reference either to the pupil’s abilities and in- 





or to the parents’ preferences. All aspirations of genius are 
y checked, Bx 


hemselves by their ta! 


vs who, under any other system, might distinguish 


prompt 
t 


ents and outstrip their fellows, acquire habits of idle- 


ness and carelessness which cling to them through life. ‘They have no in- 


centives to excel. The rules of the school prevent them from doing more 
The brightest lad may not finish the course in 
get 
well-kept hedge-row. 


than the prescribed work, 
less than twelve years, while the dullest laggard seldom fails to ‘‘ 
itself is a 
Every tree in that human hedge is trimmed down to the regulation standard ; 


through’’ in the same time. The school 
and, while there may be many stunted, dwarfed shrubs which will never 
attain to that standard, the strong, robust plant which would overtup its fel- 
lows and look up to the sun must have its branches mercilessly lopped off, its 
‘* Everything for the hed; 


sed ¢ 


growth checked, and its life distorted. 
for the plant,” should be the motto pla wer the door « 
ss 


il building in the land 





When we consider that, with but few exceptions, all the most promising 
in America are being trained and having their characters formed in such 
schools, can we wonder if but very few ever attain tk 


eed we | 


» anything above medi- 
ocrity, and n ger enquire, Why are great men disappearing froin 
public life ? 1. B. 


HUNTINGTON, Fe>ruary s, 1£81 





MR. WALTER ALLEN’S REPORT. 


or THE NATION: 


Sirk: I dislike very much to again ask of you the favor of a brief space 
think that you will concede that I am, in a sense, 


c We. } 
mut myself right; but I 





Feb. 17, 1881 | 





compelled, in asmuch as you have insinuated, or at least intimated, that my 
report in the Ponca matter was improper! > publi 

You s ay: ‘*We censured Mr. Allen’s report (the only one of which the 

ill text was promptly—we will net say whether properly or not—made pub- 

) becau "a Cit 

In saying this you are again the victim of a misappr hension TT} " 

with all the documents, were handed to the President, all the Com- 

net r present, on Wednesday, the 26th of January. On the same 

day the Associated Press agents were given access to the reports at the White 

House, and, as I understand, with permission to publish as much of them as 


they chose. They published substantially the full text of the portion of 


report that was unanimous in all the papers which take Associated Press de- 
spatches the next morning. I say substantially the full text, because the only 


opening sentences (which were summarized), 


wt All 4 


the fi 


parts omiited were the formal 





the formal conclu f which is re y submitted,” and 


the final 


last sentence, | was inform 





1g sentence, 
a 


one sentence, one, of rst I aragraph ions, This 


1ed upon enquiry, was omitted not because it was 


withheld but because, in copying it, an ebvious error was made which it was 
impracticable to correct that night. This sentence was as follows: ‘* The 


tsmuch as the | 1@ consent 


hues tea 


exceptions, all, e 
I 


removal was also without sumagataick in 


emovi ooked or wholly 


Indians as a condition prec 


Wi 


of the 
disregarded.” th these the last, imma- 


terial, the whole report, except Allen’s ind m, was published 
all over the ccuntry on Thursday morning within eighteen hours of its de- 





livery to the President, and not the act of any m¢ mber of the Commission, 


but by the President’s own act. 

This Associated Press report also stated that Mr. 
subscribed to the “pee published, but submitted an additional 
rave in detail a history cf the various treaties with th: 
The Associ 12a ted Pre SS 


as at liberty to publish my whole report if he wished to; 


Allen agreed with and 
report ‘* in 


which he Ponca Indians 





and the facts of their treatment.” agent, as I under- 
but as the 
gist of it was in the conclusions and recommendations which all subscribed to, 
and which I expressly adopted as a part of my report, it was doubtless journal- 
istic good sense not todoso. I should have done the same thing if I had been 
the Associated Press agent, and have never thought of complai 
the 


part of the report which was unanimous had been published, the portion of the 


ining, 
ed) of the 


Two days after the full text (with trifling exceptions noticed 


to which I 
over the United 


tates, and after every newspaper correspon: lent in Washington had ha 


alone was published in one new spaper, 


report signed by myself 
m — the copy after the rest of the report was in print ail 
i am- 
portunity to get it out in advance of me if he cared to do so. 

+ view of this statement of the 
acknowledge that both 


a misapprehension of the circumstances. 


ple Of 
facts I trust you will not be unwilling to 
your statement and your insinuation were made under 


In this whole business I have been 





scrupulously careful not to « business as a journalist with my duty 
as a commissioner. 
i do not propose to debate with you now about philosophy ; but you will 


permit me to say that your limitation of philosophical reasons to d priori 


formed as well in Boston as in the Indian Ter 


ature of 


sons which could be 


no justification in the n my answer to Secretary Schurz’s « 


which you yet, I presume, know nothing more than the Secretary has s 


ina report that I have declared to be ‘* grossly inaccurate, unfair, and mis- 


leading.’ WALTER ALLEN. 


WASHINGTON, February ¢, r££1. 
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THE OPPOSITION AND THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY IN 


POLITIC 
NATION : 


declaring the 


To THE Epiror or THE 


Sir: As the formality of result of the last election is now 
] 


over, and General Garfield stands indisputably elected as having received two 


hundred and fourteen votes as against one hundred and fifty-five cast for 


General Hancock, the present seems a very appropriate time for calling cer- 


an ‘I he 


was in rea ity one cf the closest 


1 
1. The electoral majorit election, however, 


tain things to min 





as every one is aware, ever held. According 
of more than nine millions (9,000,000), 


), failing 


however, on the 


to the 7ridune returns, on a total vote 





Garfield received a plurality of a little over three thousand 
about 157,000 short of an It is claimed, 


part of the Republican party, 


(3,00 


abso} 
apsorute 


that this 


their vote was forcibly suppressed in certain regions ef the Sou 


majority. 
showing is deceptive, inasmuch as 
: 


i . 
anere 








is no question, either, that this claim is well grounded. he Kepublican vote 


was suppressed in many of the Southern States. There can, also, be litile 
doubt that it will continue to be suppressed there so long as the old issues 


g involved in this 





and present division of parties exist. The political wrot 


suppression is a question by itself. Iam now enly dealing with facts ; and 
this, I take it, may be accounted a fact. Throwing out, however, the votes 


the ten States in which suppression took 





place to a or less exten 


greater 
= 





The Na 








45 


vw i 


OT. 











Republicans in the remaining States would seem to have polled 
400,000 votes more hinniik edasbdis danhesae tsely § per cent. Leavir 
out of the question, therefore, the States in which the Det rats had i 
hereafter will have it, almost wholly own way, { ce ¢ 
country the division of parties was so close that a change of tv te 
a half in each hundred would have reversed the 

New Yo k, howe VOF, decided the elect »: and in New \ ec € F 
had 21,000 more votes than Hancock. 71 combined vy f t tr 
about 1,100,000, A change ol one vi ( l it n WwW 
have reversed the result. 

As New York settled the final contest in Nove r, so I ina fores a 
owed it in October. There were 470,000 votes cast in I ( } 
6,600 more than Hancock. <A change of one vote ‘ hi 1 thy 
would have reversed the result. 

Again, take Ohio, General Garfield’s own State, in wl } 
and, deservedly, most popular. In a total vote of 725,000 he received 3 
more votes than Hancock. A change of tw vi 1 l ca 
dred from one side to the other would have reversed t result ev ! 

So, in Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Ik y, N ( 
fornia, O1 1, Delaware, and Florida, it was the vi one , 1 
two men 1¢ hundred that settled the thi 

So far from being overwhelmingly one-sided, therefore, the last e! 
most forcibly illustrates the power of the Independent vote. That \ 
fact, is, in our politics to-day, absolutely master of situ \\ 
the parties, could it but be brought to act for a \ : 
that is, in the existing division of political opinion, ne I 


counts, so far as the result is concerned 


votes, the other 99 are recorded. Het 


tilting-board. He can send either e1 


wi 
There can be no question that this unt le Independent v ‘ 
last election for the Republicans. ‘The 17,000 who were independent enough 
to refuse to vote for Cornell, and who defeated Soule, in 1879, elected Gar | 


int880, There can equally be no question that, while now most an 
the President they have elected, these voters will, under certain circumstan- 


The } 


port 


iundred any Administratic 





ces, turn against him. 98 men in every yn can 
pretty safely count upon to act with the party, one way or the other—yo w 
the Republican party, and 49 with the Democt provided \ 
party does nothing very outrageous. Phat nothing very ragreous W I 
done during Garfield’s Administration may be safely predicted. H no 
child in politics. “inte if something « TEOUS W ( " vever, t 
experience with the Democratic party « the w hows conclusivel 
would be the result. The old reliables might, i r such circumstar ‘ 
reduced to 47, or pr '~ to 46, in the hundrex | ¢ remain alw tived 
political quantities. ey adhere to party and depended upor 
contingency. They are, whethe Dew ocrats or Repu ins, beyond tI 
reach of argument. ‘The small eat of trimmers constitute, and will con- 
titute, the only really unknown quan i i equatic 

The simple question is, what cours ic party—the ¢ i position 





proposes to pursue during the coming 1 to those who compos« 
this unknown quantity. Will it bid for their votes, or will it continue to re- 
pel them? One thing the recent past has demonstrated. The vote of this 


inknown quantity cannot be secured t 


L 














process. It is useless for the Democr party to hope to secure that vote by 
posturing as an Opposition, and indulging in empty platitudes about economy, 
and reform, and State righis, and bayonets at the polls. The Independent 
voters may, as 2 class, be ci e not fo Shot-guns at the 
polls are more objectionable even than bayonets ; and Opposition talk about 
economy and reform and State rights becomes somewhat thin when an Oppo- 
sition Congress passes r cacao’ or ‘‘ grabs,” and ears-of-pensions di- 
vides, and silver-dollar frauds ; and fritters iis time vay over tariff fiasces 
and refunding bills designed not to refund Just s combinaticen 


of cant and —- trickery is in vogue with the Op 1, just so long, 
when the pinch of the election comes, the Independent voter will drift back to 
the party in power. Twenty years have failed to open the eyes of the Demc- 

ratic leaders to this fact. Regardless of exper they ¢ rly insist on 


1 











bi Iding down for the votes they are sure of, instead cf up for the votes which 
gave them New York in 1876, and which rebelled against Cornell in 1879. 
rheir outlook for the future is by no means auspicious. A ul oppe- 
nent they will do well not to underestin he next President ylunder 
are at best not likely »exceed their own. hey have ap! W 

one man at Was! ington whom they can look to fer an intell4 n ! 
the country will respect. Mr. Bayard must appa ly 1 of \ 
Opposition which can hope to be successful. ‘Lhe logic of events has |} 

the party to that result. It remains to be seen whether it is yet cap 
profiting by experience. During the next four years we are, then, tole 

sure of at least a politically capable Administration. The Oppositic 

show its hand, | or twenty years it has been a noisy mob groping in the da: 

it has now a chance of becoming a compact body under the lead ef a states- 








hat the developments in this respect of 
ly interest by at least one vot 


Cc. F. Ax, 


Notes. 


| ) APPLETON & CO. have issued their American edition of Darwin’s 
« ‘* Power of Movement in Plants,’ which was reviewed in No. 810 of the 
Vation Volume i. of Fyffe *Tlistory of Modern Europe,’ which we re- 

fortnight ago, has been handsomely brought out by Henry Holt & 
Co Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s editions of the Adinburgh Review and the 


Vuarter/y, which are not reprints properly so-called, but sheets from the origi- 
nal plates, will recommend themselves to all who care for the dress in which 
their reading is -erved up to them, < well as for its quality, and of course to 
all whe eve rht l lel ite. Dh Library ¥/ urnal in its abbreviated 
i thly form still retains its neat and tasteful typography. The January num- 
Ln first of volume vi. Nos. 7, 8, 9 of volume xii. of the Bulletin 
of the ] x Institute cont Mr. John Robinson’s ‘* Notes on the Flora of 
Essex Cou Mass., with Sketches of the Early Botanists, and a List of the 
Pu tions on these subject the whole being preliminary to as complete 
ible an enumeration of the plants of that county, to be published here- 
r.——The Dante Society, to which we referred a few weeks ago, held a 
meeting for organization in Cambridge on February 11, at the house of the 
president, Mr. Henry W. Longfellow. A set of by-laws were drawn up, and 


referred to a committee, to be reported upon at the next mteting. The so- 


ciety will be established at Cambridge, but will include persons from all parts 
of the country. Its object is the encouragement of the study of the life and 
works of Dante. The secretary is Mr. John Woodbury, 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin will issue simultaneously with the Revised 
Version of the New the Version,’ 
prepared by Dr. Alexander Roberts, of St. Andrews University. ——An effort 
to raise a 


2 Grays, Cambridge. 


Testament a ‘Companion to Revised 


is being made permanent fund whose income may be used by 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind to produce books from the well- 
equipped Howe Memorial Press. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. Henry 
It is proposed to publish a selection 
the private letters of the late Lydia 


Abby 
——A ‘Memorial of Joseph Henry 


Lee Boston. 





Higginson, from 


Maria Child, and the loan of such is 
21 North Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


requested by Miss B. Francis 


* has just been issued from the Govern- 
ment Printing-offi 


Db 
the Capitol 


ce. It consists of the obsequies, the memorial exercises at 
and the memorial proceedings of societies, and makes a volume 
of 500 pages, large 8vo. 


*‘ Handbook for Coroners,’ 


upwards of A steel portrait faces the title- 
.——A by Dr. John G. Lee (Philadelphia : 
William Brotherhead) is a compilation embracing a history of coroner's law, 


page 


and an account of the coroner's physician, with a medico-legal chapter on the 


aspects and surroundings of death ; to which is added the statutes of the seve- 


ral States in regard to the coroner’s functions. The conclusion is a grin—a 

collecti ) of | y 1 + > lote hi } “é 
lection humorous anecdotes, which may 

i If h is to be said of the good taste, 

skill of the author be highly commended. 


The 
Massachusetts practice as regards coroners 


prove interesting to those for 


whom this work is intended.” not mu 


the litera 


neither can 


recent revolution in the 


obscurely recorded as to be almost concealed. 
tion, No. 717), in 


‘Js 


is 


so 





Two years ago (Na- 
reviewing Kaltbrunner’s ‘Manuel de Voyageur,’ we an- 
nounced a forthcoming complementary ‘ Aide-Mémoire du Voyageur.’ This 


work is now before us (New York: B. Westermann & Co.) Its main divi- 


sions are Geography—mathematical, physical, political ; Geology ; Biology : 
Anthropology ; and its object is to give intending travellers a concise view of 
the latest phase of scientific opinion on the questions which their observations 
may help to determine. It is so free from dogmatism and assumption that it 
might serve very well as a text-book; but in the revision which the author 
promises from time to time, the political portion will need to be taken in hand. 
or instance, it is stated that the President of the United States ‘‘in practice 


never holds office for more than one term’”’; that amendments to the Consti- 


tution are voted by Congress ee 


‘‘en trois débats espacés,”’ and then ‘‘ soumises 


au vote national” and confirmed by a majority. The volume is beautifully 
early illustrated with colored maps and a few diagrams.-——Mr. Henry 
James, jr.’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady” 
Rit 
the Republique Francaise that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has just placed on 
exhibition eighty portraits of 


and c! 


is appearing in an Italian version in the 
d 


isla 


We learn from 





uropea, beginning with the first January number. 


painters admitted to the Académie de Peinture in 
the seve 


iteenth and eighteenth centuries, interesting as having been executed 
by themselves, one of the two morceaux de réception which it was the custom 


to exact of them on admission. The collection was once much larger, but 


was <lispersed at the time of the Revolution. —— Almost simultaneously with 


the production on the Paris stage of the dramatization of ‘ Nana’ is pub- 


\ 


lished (Paris ; Charpentier; New York: F. W. Christern) the acting version 


The Nation. 
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of 


for 


The play is adorned by a 


‘L’Assommoir’ prepared by MM. Busnach and Gastineau, and acted 
nearly three hundred nights a year or two ago. 


full-page drawing of M. Georges Clairin’s, representing a scene outside the 


rogshop, and is preceded by forty pages of prefac e, in which M. Zola discusses 
e play, considers the effect of its success, and describes in detail the ‘‘ natural- 
istic ’’ costumes devised by the chief actors and actresses who took part in it, 
Che pamphlet will be consulted by all who are interested in considering the 


effect of M. Zola’s views on the French drama. 


—The Harvard Library Bulletin, No. 17, continues the Bibliography of 
Fossil Insects, the Halliwelliana, and the Calendar of the Lee Manuscripts, 


It also includes suggestions of thirty subjects for students’ work in physics. 
The Library, it appears, though having an income of about $12,000 for the 
purchase of books, has no funds for the payment of salaries, wages, and 
general expenses; and these—about $20,000 yearly—are paid from the receipts 
for students’ tuition, The Library, consequently, is made a sort of déte noire 
in the financial system of the College, and the corporation usually turn to that 
quarter whenever a reduction in expense becomes necessary, with sad re- 
sults to the continuity and efficiency of its work. When President Eliot says— 
in his report for 1879-80—that the Law School has not had a dollar given it 
ince 1869-70, with the exception of one gift of $500, he must have in mind 
cif 
quest of $50,000, which is intended to support a ‘‘ Professorship of Public or 
Inter 


; for immediate use. Last year he chronicled Mr. George Bemis’s be- 


This sum has been paid to 


the University, although for the present it is subject to a life annuity. 


national Law in the Dane Law School.” 
Since 
President Eliot’s report was issued, a gentleman has given $100,000 for a 


building for the School, and it is announced that work upon it will begi 





as soon as the plans can be settled. 


—The Washington Library Convention, held last week, is, we understand, 
considered by the librarians themselves as the most successful meeting they 
have yet had. They have profited by the experience of four preceding meet- 
ings, and this time the mixture of papers, discussions, and social enjoyment 
was better proportioned than ever before. It seemed likely when the first 
convention was held five years ago, and when a journal was projected to con- 
tain in monthly issues papers of a character similar to those read at the 
annual meetings, that so limited a territory would be soon explored, and that 
But 


New subjects have 


both the journal and the series of conventions would die of inanition. 
it appears that the field was broader than was supposed. 
come up, especially on the sociological side of library work, which, in truth, 
has not received its due share of attention and was especially ignored in the 
present conference. New views on the old topics have been numerous and 
important enough to engage most attention, and as long as there is such a 
diversity of opinion on cataloguing, classification, library architecture, and 
some points of library management, they will continue to be discussed with 
interest even if with some repetition. The liveliest talk the first day was on a 
technical question—whether it is best to mark books with the numbers of their 
alcoves and shelves, which have to be altered whenever the inevitable re-ar- 
rangement comes, or with numbers that merely signify the subject of the 
book. The latter is evidently a permanent notation, since, as was said by 
one speaker, while buildings decay or become insufficient, history remains 
history, } 


voetry will be poetry, the drama will be the drama as long as litera- 


ture and libraries last. The general sentiment, with one important exception, 
was unmistakably in favor of subject or movable or relative location, for its 
advocates are not agreed what to call it. On the second day there were two 
main topics, library architecture and the distribution of public documents, both 
of the greatest importance, because the plans for the Congressional Library are 
now under discussion, and because the public money wasted by the present lav- 
ish and careless method of distribution could easily be made to produce valuable 
results. Mr. Poole attacked with great force the customary ecclesiastical style 
of building—a lofty nave with side alcoves and galleries—on the score of want 
The latter 
objection, however, is no longer valid, since the possibility has been discovered 


of economy, want of quict, and excessive heat in the upper stories. 


of drawing off the air from below, which almost entirely equalizes the tempera- 
ture of the loftiest buildings, as is shown in the Peabody Institute at Baltimore 
and in the Library of Brown University at Providence. Mr. Poole’s own sug- 


We say 


“cc 


gestion is a novel, perhaps an epoch-making plan. perhaps,” be- 
cause Americans are extremely conservative in such matters, or rather they are 
sheep-like, and are now all running in one direction. Moreover, it is intended 
merely for a reference library and requires a lot of 200 feet square, whereas 
libraries for reference merely are not numerous in America, nor are lots of that 
size attainable in all cities. The new idea, which to some extent resembles 
that followed at the University Library of Vienna, is to construct around a 
quadrangle a series of ten fire-proof apartments, each forming a little library 
in itself, with its own entrance from a corridor in the quadrangle, its own 
attendants, lighting and heating arrangements, and works of reference, and 
each containing books only of one class. There is no direct entrance from one 
room to another, and no possibility of the communication of fire. As the 


library grows, story after story can be added to any height that will not darken 
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the quadrangle. If we must have a sobriquet, this might be called the monas- 


tic or prison style of library architecture ; but it must be noted that the cells 


ight, airy, cheerful rooms fifty feet square. 


n of readers, ensuring greater quiet, special acquaintance of attendants with 


re The good points are separa- 


their own departments, and the four great requisites of all library construction 
2 a 
rir, ils 


tht, heat, and fire-proofing. Such merits won over many of the 
dience ; others would prefer a general reading-room, combined with special 
ly-rooms al d with the stack system, as shown in an imperfect first attempt 

at Harvard College Library. They think this capable of affording every 
vantage of the isolating plan, with greater compactness of storage, and there- 

» economy of time to librarians and readers, and greater unity of manage- 


nt and ease of supervision. It is, at least, better suited to a circulating 


rary. 


—A plan was also presented, by Mr. Smithmeyer, for the new Con- 
essional Library. He was hampered by the conditions imposed by the 
committee, of an octagonal reading-room surrounded by a quadrangular art- 
gallery, and it is perhaps not fair to criticise the result, which may be an 
Want of time 


unfortunately prevented any discussion ; but we learn that the opinion of the 


architectural success but was certainly a bibliothecal failure. 


idience, as expressed in private conversation, utterly condemned the idea made 
prominent in the paper, that because the library is a public building all parts cf 
it must be opened to the noisy army of sightseers, no matter how much space 
is wasted in providing for their passage, nor how much their walking and 
talking interfere with study. The librarians were not a little indignant to see 
the uses of a library so entirely ignored. The distribution of public docu- 
ments was considered in an able and comprehensive report by Mr. Green, of 
Worcester; and some startling statistics, presented by Mr. Ames, of the In- 
terior Department, showed how much is spent on the system which accom- 
plishes so little. 


If the recommendations of the Association meet with any at- 
tention, the valuable scientific and other works brought out at public expense 
will be preserved in complete sets in libraries in every part of the country, in- 
stead of finding their way to the paper-mill as a large part of them do. 


—Except a paper on the place of libraries in a system of education, the Bal- 
timore session produced the only contribution to the unmaterial side of library 
economy in Prof. Robinson’s ‘‘ Libraries and College Work.” It showed 
how much might be done by describing what is done at Rochester University, 
Nowhere else do the 
professors instruct their pupils in the use of books in the library, and become 
This kind of work 
is of chief value in our country colleges, to which the greater part of the stu- 


but, so far as we know, nowhere else in the country. 
professors of bibliography, each in his own department. 


dents come with no idea of the use of books save as text-books to learn les- 
sons from. Four papers were crowded out and may furnish material for next 


year’s meeting. 


—The March //arfer is of more uniform excellence than any recent issue of 
this magazine. Mr. Conway describes, to the edification of even Londoners, 
doubtless, the new Bedford Park where he has made his home: a novel 
architectural treatment of a naturally well-wooded and picturesque territory, 
resulting in three hundred and fifty charming cottages, with a community of 
drives and pleasure resorts and social gatherings, within easy distance of the 
heart of the metropolis, yet beyond the edge of its fog-blanket. The in- 
structiveness of this example for us seems to lie in the happy alliance 
of the talent of 


England. This determined the design, character, and local fitness of each 


peculative management with the first architectural 
house, though tenants are consulted or advised as to the interior decoration. 
Such a plan doés all that is possible to ensure a social and intellectual equality 
among the members of the community. Mr. W. T. Hewett speaks, evident- 
ly from personal experience, of the University of Leiden, and joins to his his- 
torical narrative a very interesting account of the leading professors of the 
present day, some of whose portraits are strikingly reproduced. The cost of 
education at Leiden, as compared with that at the German universities, Mr. 
Hewett pronounces extreme, the minimum being about $680 per annum. 
Miss J. L. Cloud never writes too frequently of her experiences on the bleak 
west coast of Ireland. Her lively pen this time describes the Arran Islands, 
Mr. Pyle’s illustrations fail to make ‘‘ A Glimpse of an Old Dutch Town” 
(Albany) light reading. A smart article, by Mr. G. P. Lathrop, on Wash- 
ington is superficial enough, but pays a deserved’compliment to that part of 
the Fourth Estate known as ‘ Washington correspondents,” and, apropos of 
the Supreme Court room, once occupied by the Senate, makes the judicious 
remark that ‘‘ The fact that in the days of Webster and Clay this assembly 
met in a room less than half the size of the present chamber, suggests a par- 
tial explanation of the greater ascendency then of elaborate oratory, and the 
traditions of unsurpassable eloquence left by that body.” 
obviously holds good also in the case of renowned actors, singers, and musi- 
cians whose fame is traditional. Mr. George Merrill contributes a useful out- 
line of the constitution of the French Republic, whose development is so 
rapid that the mitigation of press and public-meeting laws which he predicts 


This consideration 
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has already come to pass. The article would have been none the worse if it 
had stopped short at the point where the writer instructs Frenchmen in 
the true way to perfect themselves. 
esthetic view, will generally 
“2 lurks’ 
of Suleiman Pasha’s defeat after Sh 
compared with Lord George Germain’s share in Burgoyne’s defeat by pigec 


holit . 


ountry. 


Miss Oakey’s ‘‘ Talk on Dress,” in an 
commend itself. Mr. 
j 


ends with a well-authenticated story of the cause 


O. Dwight's 


K 


Henry 
umily Life of the 





ka Pass had been carried, which may be 
} 


his harem but to the 


g the instructions to Howe during a visit, not to 

—The Nineteenth Century for January has a number of interesting articles, 
one of the most notable being Sir Bartle Frere’s ‘‘ The Basutos and the 
Constitution of the Cape of Good Hope,” which gives his view of the histors 
of the 


order : 


Basutos, and defends the disarmament on the ground of law and 
the colonists forced to self-government may not call upon the royal 
garrisons for assistance, and cannot allow half-civilized natives a power of 
bearing arms which they themselves do not possess. <A triple article on the 


‘“* The His- 


ats of the rights of the peasantry 


‘**Crisis in Ireland” is mainly historical ; F. Seebohm writes on 
torical Claims of Tenant-Right,” and tre 
resulting from the sept system in existence one thousand years at the time of 
James I.; E. D. J. Wilson, on ‘* The Present Anarchy,” demands coercion, 

and Lord De Vesci, on 


as has been practised on numerous former 0 ; 


‘‘ The Mr. Justice Stephen 


casions ; 


al 


Three F’s,” says a good word for the landlord. 


criticises unfavorably the High Court of Justice, with suggestions of imp: 





a 





ment, and says the Judicature Act which became operative in 1875 has in- 





creased litigation, doubled and even tripled appeals, and greatly increased 
the cost to suitors. Prof. Monier Williams has an instructive article on the 
‘* Religion of Zoroaster,” to be followed by another on the moditications of 
the religion among the Parsis of India, and their present customs. It is an 


obiter, but one wonders how he can find the word A loAim, ‘a plural noun with 
a singular verb,” ‘* significant of Christian Trinitarian truth"; noris Veshwa or 


Vehoshua( Jesus), exactly ‘* a compound word meaning Divine Saviour.” One 
were rash to maintain the existence of a Trinity among the Jews, and we do 
not understand why the words should be thought to prove Christian doctrine. 
A few pages of the Earl of Dunraven’s article, ‘‘ A Glimpse of Newfound. 
land,” 


aspect. Our 


are only a small part of the trouble Great Britain has to settle. 


present that island in a strange fishermen’s difficulties 
Besides the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, France claims a strip of the whole western 
coast (from Cape Ray to Cape John), half a mile wide, and so practically 
shuts up the interior. 


Her rights are vaguely defined, though ancient, dat- 
ing from the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, but she is allowed to make no | 


The land, however, has been occupied largely by 


ere 

manent settlements here. 

squatters from Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, etc., and a few years 

ago the Colonial Government passed an act allowing two representatives to 
The 


rround of interfering with 


the district. act was disallowed by the Home Government on the 
French rights, yet taxes are raised from the 

Probably the American troubles 
and the increase of population will lead to a re-settlement of the | 


settlers. This condition is very curious. 
rench 
claims. 

—From the literary point of view there is something particularly agreeable 


about the conservatism of Blackweod’s Magazine. The same characteristics 


which would make its sentimental Toryism in politics almost pathetic if it 


were not for its half-conscious recognition that its ‘‘harking back” is practi- 
cally futile, give to its literature proper a flavor that is nearly, if not quite, 


unique among contemporary periodicals. Literary and political conservatism 


at the present day are so radically different perhaps because the tendency of 


recent experience in both fields is to show that, while the golden age of politics 


is yet to come, the golden age of literature is to be more safely remembered 


than prophesied. But it is unnecessary to enquire curiously to perceive that 





«6 





the rather tedious impracticability of such an article as ‘* Before and After the 
Ballot” in the current Blackwood—an article which, of course, finds that the 
ballot has had a most disastrous effect upon public probity 
d'esprit as ‘* The Bishop Astray,”’ in the same number, 


and such a jeu 
have a marked family 
relationship. And it is because of its literature proper that Blackwood retains 
its old place among periodicals, and its old hold upon a public which, in all else 
besides literature proper, plumes itself upon being ‘* progressive.” The quarter- 
lies are indubitably passed by the new critical monthlies, which fire many rounds 
while the more ponderous artillery which they succeeded is getting into posi- 
tion. But it is as true of Blackwood to-day as it was when the ‘‘ Scenes from 
Clerical Life” appeared, that each new number is liable to contain something 
of the first class from the literary point of view. It is, perhaps, the only 
popular magazine in which anonymity has been so consistently clung to that 
there is no telling except by actual examination whether a given story or essay 
value or not. 


is of 


This has the pleasant effect of maintaining a literary 


ienity that, so far as we recollect, h: 





as never been compromised ; but as 
ignity is often not inconsistent with dulness, our readers may be glad to be 
rssured in advance of the merits of the- particular comedietta just mentioned 
‘The Bishe 


—io do which, indeed, is here our only design. yp Astray ” could 
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** Blumpy 


of Andover 


1 to be « 
grandfather Faroe cr Fan 
Mr. Waters says, toa Norf 
John de Newehall, a/as Joham 
Willowes, appears in the Ex 
se Townse 


rienced and enthusiastic 


ich test more 


those whi 


e first numbe 


pening of the cantata, consisti: 


orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Thoma 


part with admirable precision and in excell 


the whole cantata is Luther's celebrat 


nd number, a duet for soprano ; 


Y } ] ¢ 
soprano solo, supported by a very 
, ’ 7: . 7 
istrume 


yrtion of 


oprano itl ny Heart,” which was exceed 


Hubbeil. Twice again the majestic accents of the cl 


m the chorus with a brilliant accompaniment, and it 
e full chorus without accompaniment. In this last an 
inber Mr. Vhomas’s chorus showed to great advantage 
Symphony hich foll the cantata, notl 

ica fe ; Dic r once to 


performance of the solo quartet which, on account of it 
ulty, has in most instances spoilt the beautiful iast movemen 


hom Mr. Thomas hac eng rec for this precarious ta 
’ 


an artist of very hij ank, sang in tune 


iid ud acquitted themselves on the whole in a very satisfactory manner.— 
» vocal recitals by Mr. Henschel consisted entire 
Among these, several duets which he sang with M 


ngedi ht, 
y, threatens to 
ern’ songs for one, two, three, and four voic 


Rundschau. There hovers 


s ‘* Geier- 


Bae Se een. ae ; —One of the recent sensations of Paris is Louise Michel, who fought 
the barricades in the Commune insurrection, and returned from New Caled 

o +) > 

the 


nia after the amnesty to harangue the Paris ouvrters, like Rochefort, upon 


treacherous character of Gambetta, to whom she owes the opportunity of do- 


Some one has accordingly been at the pains to (as our newspaper 
} 
i 


ier record,” and it appears that she was at one tim 


There is nothing remarkable, of course, in her havi 


’ 
Catholic, but the specimens of her religious verse are uncom- 
1; 


been con- t 
not so much for their ardent devotion as for their poetic dignity. In 


t trans- 
early life she was a teacher in a provincial academy, and her old superior ha 
several characteristic anecdotes to tell concerning her. On one occasion 
had committed some ‘‘cancans,” and upon receiving a reproof from him 
”* for Gascoyne (Gascoigne) ; a- | thanked him in a piece of verse which is the first recorded product of her 
cognate with this k ne i muse. ‘Therein she speaks of ‘‘lontaines mers,” which an ungallant 1 
viewer suggests may be ascribed to a presentiment of New Caledonia. 


as 


this time she was a woman of far more heart and imagination than of 
ment and reason, which might be said of her to-day, doubtless, thoug! 
has become ‘‘une sorte d’amsexed.”’ Her heart had then, however, z 

, 


' ventional development, and though her mother was constantly u 








h in succession peremptorily. 


She was never- 


upon her she refused eat 











extremely romantic, and her imagination took the not unusual turn 
is enthusi h found expression in poetry. Some of het 
ere entitled iem Afternam,” ** Le Voile du Calvaire,” ** Rorate 
( D per,” and 0 0 The longest now reprinted is a ‘* Méditation 
Mort de M; Sibour,” the ass ted Arcl hop of Paris, pub- 
1 first in the cho de fa Haute-Alarne in 1857. Many of its lines unite 
heir unquestionable energy much measure and sobriety of styl The 
ving figure, according to subsisting canons French poetry, must be 
ted to be fine in both idea and manner: 
* Ouand le A l'autour plinant sur la campagn 
La pe t le il I 
Pa ent t mont t 
Lat in berger qui Compte son tr j 
( r poems upon the gallows of John Brown, the Rouen cotton crisis, and 


of 


aused a sensat 
left the 
; during the latter days of the Empire 


; ‘*sans devenir pour cela plus raisonnable 


ull ionate hropy. 


Poland followed, and were 


philan 


pass 


|, institutrice, naturally c ion by 1g poetry of 





in Audeloncourt, and she place and 


There she promptly ¢ 
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rT HE great question about Troy is, whether there is sufficient positive evi- 
Troy of the ‘ Iliad’ 
Asia, which was captured and burnt by a Greek army, 
lled 
l 


ng this question in the 


dence to justify us in thinking that the was an 


city in under the com- 
1 of a king who reigned in an 
vuld be 

tly said that those 
ing a similar historic bas 

said that Schliemann 
firmative. The grim fort 
to Thucydides and Pausanias, that a powerful « 


actual city ca Mycene. Ten years ago 


ec blamed for answeri negative ; and it was 
who took the affirmative were equally justified in assum- 


is for the 
1 


nas 


Argonautic expedition. Nowit may fairly 


given us sufficient ground for maintaining the 


hill of Myc 


] 


iynasty 


ress on the enz testified to us, as it did 
reigned in Pelo- 
ially as 
gold from its founder, and called its last great 


The 


not only call Mycenz 


once 
yonnesus ; and tradition represented this royal race as wealthy, espec 
heriting 


T 
| 
i vast stores of Asiatic 
Homeric 


king Agamemnon, the 


us from unknown 


destroyer of 
antiquity, 


Troy. poems, coming to 


golden,” 
} 
t 


bya people 


but also represent 


Sparta and other parts of Peloponnesus as inhabited whose princes 


ved in elegance and filled their palaces with costly works of from forei 


gn 
are The opening of authentic history shows us this race superseded by a new 
people, the Dorians, who had none of the elegance and the taste of their prede- 
essors. 
t ] | 


d with truth that the walls of Mycenz might 
‘ ted tyrants, and that Homer might have 


have been built by unculti- 


described an imaginary people in 


as well as in Pheacia or the Lotus-land. ‘‘ For all that we 


of Atreus,” 


never have gone thither.”’ 


Pe yponnesus, 
oan from the Gate of Lions or the Treasury says Cox, ‘‘ Aga- 
But 
» Schliemann, and we see 


emnon may have failed at Ilion, or he may 


the Gate of Mycenz has 


now opened its mouth t 


now that this city fully deserved its title of ‘‘ golden,” that it was the seat of a 
line of kings whose wealth is not exaggerated by the tradition, whose treasuries 
were filled with foreign works of art, and whose intercourse with cultivated 
netions in Asia is undoubted, and who buried their dead in a truly royal state, 
of Mycenz 


been the 


which even now astonishes us by its lavishexpense. ‘The tombs 


held 
nal of Homer’s Agamemnon ; and there are the strongest grounds for ae ing 


the remains of more than one king who might well have origi- 





he power of Mycenz at about the period at which tradition places the Tr: 
Ag: 


memnon was a real king of the Achzans of Mycene ; it still remains allie: 


jan war. It seems hardiy to admit of doubt, therefore, that Homer's 
however, that the poet gave this king a fictitious name, and ascribed to him 
exploits which were wholly imaginary. 

Now let us look in the region of Asia in 
There can be no doubt of the 
but ten years ago no positive evidence existed that any city ever stood in that 
region which could be identified with Troy in the sense in which the Argolic 
fortress is identified with Mycene. A Greek at 


Hissarlik in historic times, asserting itself the successor of Homer's Troy, 


which tradition placed Troy. 


plain in which the scene of the ‘ Iliad’ is laid ; 


town named Ilion stood 


and many noted men, among them Xerxes and Alexander the Great, had ac- 


cepted the tradition and visited with respect relics of ancient which 
were shown at the Still, it 


that this mere belief of the Ilians was worthless, and was perhaps the effect 


Troy 


Greek Ilion. might be said, and it was said 


of Homer's works acting on their local pride, that their relics were imaginary 
(as, indeed, we now know they were), and that no trace of Homer’s Troy had 


been seen in historic times. In the second century B.c. 


Demetrius of Skep- 
sis and a learned lady, Hestiza of Alexandria-Tross, questioned the tradit 





9 * ‘Ilios : the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches and Discoveries on the 
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This looked as if Agamemnon might be a real king ; but we were 
° 
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of the site of Troy, and D trius placed t the vill of the Ilieans 
il t three and a half m the Greek I Ss ) I with De- 
n ius, but few mod have followed hi . Leche er’s 
visit to the Troad in By t rs have re vith him in 
plac ‘ Troy at I ! mut five of t of 
llio G however ( r ther « 
Schliemann’s explor 1 Bur I I Kt ce ve t 
plac 1 nearly | who have \ lt ri 1 Sch! have 
reed with him on that point His elaborate in chapter i dl 
iv. make it further obvious that the difficulties which have been felt it the 
site of Hissarlik are quite as great in re lto B the 
latter site has new difficulties of its ow part from he « 1 of the 
spade, ” which shows that no great city ever st Lon tl I udd \ 
on the tr: sditional ite of Troy, under the remai of the ( I il 
sarlik, an astounding discovery rewarded Schliemann’s faith 1 works, by 
which we see that six cities have been built, have perished, and have | 
ruins or their ashes in successive strata on that hill, and th | 
the Greek Ilion stood for centuries in utter ignorance of their existence I 

llians proudly showed relies of ancient Troy in the litt 
that the ruins of three forgotten cities then separated them from the un 
on which any such relics must have stood. Of the six j ‘ t 
third from the bottom soon attracted Schl ! 

it, and as showing oh fof hix \ nthan t I ( 
marks of wealth and taste wer closed her H ‘ f I 
silver, and the elegant d dems, necklace ear f \ 
stitute the ‘* Projan Tre ire, re no re ot tt \ 
chow says (p. 684 ‘* The * burnt city s also tl y of It is 
only in it that we find this w h of rvello 1 tim ‘ 
tinctly foreign, t ures What was perhaps most as l excited 
t first a scept 1 smile and iterward ero th Ww ! r 
ment that this third city was beyond doubt destroyed fy fi i 
of the stree a t] bricks of the | } the me ( < t 

lver treasure itself, all bore marks of a ‘‘ terrible « Vir \ 
Says (p. X1Vv.} 

‘* There was a great, devouring fire, in w ‘ UI ‘ 

; were molten and made fluid like wax, so that « ‘ 5 

ir Wi s at the present day to the 1 ty ¢ 
And again (p. 683) : 

‘** Great clay bricks, half a yard s re, have been melted by a fierce heat 
and turned to a glassy paste. . . . Even the metal, and es] Ilv al 
bronze, is, for the most part, molten and reduced by fire to an undisti: sh- 
al le mass,” 

Here we have plainly enough the counterp f len Myce 
Here is a city built on a hill on which tradition placed Troy, evidently a seat 
of power, with tokens of wealth and elegance, and dest: 1 by fire pre- 
historic times. Every mask by which the real Troy of \ Hom ig 
could ever be identified seems to be prese nt. We hav i 1 t no such 
evidence as we have in the case of Mycene, | ing t y definite period 
at which Hissarlik was the abode of powe | prin 1 unless some light 
comes from fresh discoveries we have no means o term this. Neither 
have we any evidence of this kind that is inconsistent with the opinion, which 
is now almost forced upon our conviction, that the burnt city of Hissarlik is 
the famous Troy of Homer, the centre of poetry and legend, under whose 
walls Gods and divine heroes fought and bled, and whose fate di 1 Olym- 
pus into two hostile camps ; that the siege, capture, and burning of this city 
by a foreign army supplied the material ter g S ¢ llished 
and magnified in their ballads and e] My is Greek city 
whose king was celebrated as the leader tile ny which thus cap- 
tured and burnt Troy. To suppose that, when an actual city had stood in 
a given place and had perished by fire, the poets of the ne rhood imagin- 
ed another city in the same place with a new name and made it the scene of 
their battles, is like believing, with the puzzled student his examination, 
that ‘‘the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ eee aes not written by Homer, but by another 
poet of the same name.” On the other hand, if no remains of actual cities were 


to be found where tradition placed Troy and which could 


i 


none 





reasonably be identified with the Troy and Mycenz of which Homer sang, it 

might fairly be said that these cities were creations of the poet’s imagination, 

like the Islands of the Blessed or the Land of the Lotus-eaters. We might 

then have accepted Cox’s statement about the Trojan war, that ‘if such a 
. } Sue ¢ } irried bacl i 1; 0 

war took place it must be carried back to a time preceding the dispersion of 


the Aryan tribes, and its scene can be placed neither in the land of the Five 





Streams, nor on the plains of Asiatic Troy, nor in Germany, or Norway, or 
*(*‘ Greek Hist p- 44). Now, we maintain that Schliemann has sup- 
> evidence which makes it no longer rat deka to take this ground, and 
1anges the presumption (such as it was) against the Trojan war being 
based on an historic fact to a presumption directly opposite. 


Tr 


We come to a different question when we ask how far the 
e 


»y of Homer 
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ography with the Troy now discl« 


Home ri 


elieved tl] 


ndo 
island 


The two Trojan rivers, the Sc: 


saxon 
‘an with its 
Ilomer’s age. 


hanged their beds, the coast-line may 


l- 
now 
the 


tures of landscape remain as they were when 


rs took up abode on Hissarlik centuries before the founda- 
Homer's Troy. 
Hlomer 
cussion in his fourth chapter. 
oule 


ul 


ner 


Here we do expect an agreement between the topo- 


nd nd we refer those interested in this question to Schlie- 


His conclusion, that there is 


’ 
a 
reful di 


ich substantial agreement as we ¢ | expect under the circumstances, 


ommend itself to all unprejudiced readers, 
On one important point we h 
making his chief excavations on His- 


While h 
lt } 


. ' } 
he considered the hill to be 


ive to confess that Schliemann’s arguments 


dot ynclusive wa 


ly, 1873, merely the citadel of 
ul that the greater part of the city was built in the plain 


d believed gr ps 
he hill, like the Greek Ilion and I:ke Athens at the foot of the Acro- 
But th closed his work in 1873 he sank twenty 


in the plain below the hill, and 


ibout a mo before he 
found only the remains of the Greek 
He therefore suddenly decided that Troy could 
hill, 
treet of Homer must thus be reduced to a “‘ pretty little town” 


of a hifl hardly | 


is about goo feet long and 450 feet wide), hardly able to house 3,000 inhabi- 


Pp 


and Greek pottery. 


have extended beyond the and that the ‘‘ well-built ” Troy ‘‘ with 
on 


irger than the Ac ropolis of Athens (the top of which 


Here we think that Dr. Schliemann needs to be protected 
n theories. We « 


ssive remains of ancient cities. 


tants 514). 
an seldom account satisfactorily for the dis- 


of 


immense stone 


even m: Where, for example, 


» walls which Themistocles built round Athens, and the 


; the 


two long walls, four and a half miles long, reaching to the Pirzeus, with the 
wall to Phalerum All the buildings in Attica fifty years 


bout four miles long? 
ago did not contain an important fraction of this mass of solid stone, and it is 


to believe tha ill buried beneath the surface. It is, of course, 


1 question like this without inspecting the ground ; 


all due reserve and with perfect readiness to be convinced by further 
not satisfied with the evidence on which Schliemann denies the 
bility of any of the six prehistoric cities of Hissarlik having extended 


id the hill 
od and clay 


The fifth city on the hill, the second above Troy, was built 


and we can easily believe that dwellings of the humbler 


ually unsubstantial nature, once covered a large extent of 


| have now dis eared entirely notwithstanding the more 
he buildir The walls of the lower 
used tures on the hill, or in the 
and was 


Any of 


Schliemann 


} 
peen in 


Greek 


1y Lysimac 


llion, ¥ built largely below the hill 


hus nearly five miles in circuit. 


seems more eC le ¢ 
» in the 
We can merely call attention to the many interesting notices of the life 
It ap- 
the 


tions han the reduction which 


now thinks must be made ize and importance of Troy. 
nd manners of the Trojans which are scattered through the volume. 


peal 


masses 


s that the real Trojans were very fond of oysters, as is shown by 
of shells they have left behind them. 


gration which has saved them from the censure which Schliemann 


We trust it is not merely 
confl 
perhaps Mrs. Schliemann) passes upon their successors in the fourth city : 

ple which left all their kitchen refuse on the floors of their rooms, 
The 1570 illus- 


+} 
ui 


lived in a very low social condition” (p. 518). 
at end of the 


show us every important article which Schliemann has unearthed. 


in the s of whorls, balls, etc., 1e 


text, and the plate 


onspicuous the so-called vases ‘‘ with the owl’s face”; but 


und a comparison with other specimens of similar 
‘*So far as I 


us 


trongly to Virchow’s opinion : 


nol 
b 


Trojan face-vase which can be said to have a 


id, or in which the part of the vase referred to can be regarded 


mmpletely in the form of a bird” (p. xiii.) The. human face is painfully 


] ; 
irent in all of them, The interpretation of yAa@uxw7is as ovw/l-eyed can 


app 
maintain itself without the aid of these Trojan pots, and it was adopted by 
bef 


re Schliemann suggested this new ground for it. Like- 
e meaning of Goamis, ox-eved or cow-eyed, is not dependent on our ac- 
~ 


ve a 
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ceptance of the mythological arguments adduced in ‘ Mycenz ’ and repeated 
e seen that we have dealt with the main thesis of Dr. Schlic mann’s 
ot je 


lust remember that we have the work of a practical ex 


sser details, many of which could fairly be criti 


sional scholar; and it is too much to expect that a 


de in hand should weigh conflicting evidence like a logician, or 
ancient documents with the critical accuracy of a trained philolo; 
i 10t beg 


in Greek at thirty-four or spend fortunes jy 


digging up ancient cities. If scholars are convinced that Dr. Schliemann has 
really opened to our view the streets of Troy and the tombs of the Pelopjd 
¢ - i 7 


kings of Mycenze, they will care little whether he interprets Homer like 


in 


Aristarchus or reads Pausanias like a Niebuhr. In conclusion let us expres 
the hope that Dr. Schliemann may live long enough to explore many other 
ancient cities, and that his labors may always be crowned with as distinguished 


success as they have had at Troy and Mycene. 


SENSIER’S MILLET.* 


“T’HE author of this book described himself as ‘* 


se 


no professional criti 
when he is once won he has ‘the faith of a coal- 
He makes 


a very good biography, but it is, therefore, of the Boswellian sort; the read 


and confessed that 
heaver,’”’ according to the testimony of his colaborer in the work. 


must construct for himself as he goes along, and the main merit of the better 


biographies of the Boswellian order is that they not only furnish him with 
abundance of material for doing this, but inspire him with the dispositio 
improve it. The latter, perhaps, is not necessary in the case of Millet, w! 
one of the most interesting figures in the most interesting group of mo 
painters. He was born a peasant of Normandy and remained so all his lif 
partly, no doubt, from necessity, but mainly from choice. 


To all impres 


or ideas inconsistent with this fact he remained as much a stranger as if 
had developed into a dourgeois of his native village, instead of into one of th 
first painters of the age. His love of Normandy, Normandy habits 

it was evidently 


When he we: 


a young man to Paris, his grandmother, for whom he always cherished the 


folk, and Normandy views and feelings, was, in fact, religious : 
nearer inspiration than prejudice in its emotional intensity. 


French peasant’s patriarchal reverence, warned him against the allurements 
of that seductive Sodom, but it is almost amusing to read in his letters evi- 
He 


could 


| dence of how wholly causeless was her anxiety. was an anchorite 


a recluse; his fellow-students and friends make little of him ; in- 
«stead of seeking the popular schools and competing for prizes after the man- 
ner of the young French painters of the period, it was as if by mistake that 
he entered any studio at all. 
had littl 


pathy between the two. 


Delaroche was proud of him as a pupil, but 
e influence over him, and there was, not unnaturally, little sym- 
At an age when a youth of artistic instincts is ab- 
sorbed in the picturesqueness and spectacular character of everything gon- 
tained in the life of a great city, he was lamenting the indecencies of popu- 
lar prints and longing for home. Thither he went as soon as he properly 
could, after having spent months of ‘‘ precious time,” as it would o1 

narily have been considered, in wandering around the Louvre rather aim- 
lessly than fruitfully, so far as any concrete result appeared. He was miser- 
ably poor withal, and having married, nothing remained but to try Paris ag 
here he did his best to paint down to the popular appreciation out of press- 
ing necessity, but overhearing himself spoken of as a ‘‘ painter of naked 
women,” abandoned the attempt out of pride and with his wife’s approv 

though his family were starving. His first marriage is vaguely described 
unhappy, and we are allowed to assume that the reason was the invalidi 
of Madame Millet. 


ried—this time a girl who had long loved him in secret, and had thus, in | 


She died ere long, at all events, and Millet soon rem 
estimation, it is intimated, earned her reward. After a veritable struggle f 
existence in Paris he went to Barbison and his professional life began. 

The Millet we mean when we speak of Millet dates from this time ; h 
turned his mind to rural themes and became the painter of the peasant, as | 
had always been the peasant-painter. His success at times was considerable, 
but never adequate tc his deservings—his obvious deservings one may add 
making every allowance for time and place and the hostility of both to the un 
conventional force of the new painters ; so that his complaints and those of h 
friends at the unworthy character of the opposition to him were doubtless 
great part just. He had apparently the Celtic anti-Malthusian ideal ; ! 
family was growing steadily, and his wife’s confinement and a visit from t 
sheriff seemed to coincide with ironical remorselessness. Always predisp 
to melancholy, his black fits became more frequent and intense ; the effe 
them upon his work was evident enough. Now he was indebted to this friend, 
now to that for financial rescue. He appears to have accepted such aid with- 
out over-sensitiveness, but to have made small complaint and never to have 


exhibited querulousness. Indeed, the story of his poverty and his sufferings 


* ‘Jean-Francois Millet, Peasant and Painter. 


J ; Translated by Helena De Kay from the French of 
Alfred Sensier.’ Boston ; james R. Osgood & Co. 1681. 
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from it is remarkable for its absence of both the heroic and the ignoble qual- 


it never rises to the pitch of tragedy, except in the sense that all suffer- 

» that is real and great is tragic, but it also never becomes abject, and is, 
reover, saved from the commonplace by a curious moral dignity which is ro- 
itic but not sentimental. You feel that Miilet was marked by fatality, 

t he felt it strongly himself, but that if he could not be cheerful or heroic 


der his burdens he was simple and manly, and his behavior makes touching 
very ordinary and vulgar kind of distress. Nothing is said of his extrava- 
ces Or imy rovidence—al! shadows, in fact, are left to the reader to fill in 


himself. But he evidently feels too chipper when not in immediate want, 


| buys too many pictures at Delacroix’s sale, not to betray the sanguine 


ther than the true melancholic temperament, and at the time of his death, 








f which the killing of a stag near his cottage was to him an omen, he was as 


clearly the Normandy peasant as when he was first disgusted with the frivolity 
of Pa 


What is understood as the sensuous view of art Millet abjured in set 





is and fled the embraces of his Parisian hostess. 





terms. The beautiful is, he concludes, the suitable, and art is expres- 
sion. He returns to this idea again and again, and in a letter to M. Pel- 
loquet, a writer who had praised him, he exactly betrays his general 


sé 


position in the sentence (p. 159), Understand, I do not speak of absolute 
| 5 


beauty, for I do not know what it is, and it seems to me only a tremendous 


joke. A great deal of ridicule has been devoted to ‘‘ absolute beauty” 
since Plato’s time. Recently one of the foremost expositors of the romantic 
painters, M. Eugéne Veron, surrendered a considerable portion of a work on 
the science of esthetics toexploding the notion, if we rememberaright. Millet’s 
phrase, however, is not only suggestive of the atmosphere surrounding him, 
but especially characteristic, and his conceiving the notion as ‘* a tremendous 
joke” is a way of looking at it that another would not have thought of. It 
might have seemed equally idle to Corot, for example, but in that case cer- 


tainly not ‘‘ tremendous,” or as anything to provoke irritation or indignation. 
But Millet is not only a painter, but a protestant polemic at bottom as well, 
and had the reason of a given work of art always at heart. ‘‘ You belong to 
the very small number of persons,’’ he writes to Pelloquet (p. 158), ‘‘ who be- 
jieve that all art is a language, and that a language is made to express 
thoughts. . . . It would be very absurd if the wrist took precedence of 
the brain, . . . It is not so much the objects represented as the desire of 
the artist to represent them, and this desire creates the degree of power with 
which he has executed his work. . . . Which is the handsomer, a 
straight tree or a crooked tree? The one that is in its place. . . . Cha- 
racterize ! that istheobject.” It is difficult to know where to stop in quoting, 
there is such a wealth of pithy sentences. We are evidently in the presence 
of an active mind and of a great earnestness of purpose. But it is quite as 
evident that both of these have their limitations, as we said. It would be 
possible, in cold blood indeed it is irresistible, to object to almost every 
sentence that is not the emphasis of an important but commonplace truth. 
They are of the stimulative order of precepts. When Millet affirms (p. 165), 
‘‘ The reading of Theocritus proves to me that one is never so Greek as in 
painting naively one’s own impressions, no matter where they were received, 


and Burns proves it also,” the reader says to himself that for a peasant-painter 


if 
1 


this shows surprising insight, but that the subtle association of Theocritus 
and Burns shows also just that intellectual shoricoming which Millet’s work 
betrays—a too absolute and passionate surrender of one’s self to the influ- 
ence of ‘‘one’s own impressions.” It explains the statement (p. 44), ‘‘I ca 


ne 
to Paris with all my ideas of art fixed, and I have never found it necessary to 
change them.” The atmosphere of the period of revolt against artificiality 
was full of this sort of electricity. 

No one will deny, however, that one side of the truth in art Millet con- 
ceived and expressed with great power and distinctness. Possibly he overdid 
his demonstration that the ‘‘ beautiful is the suitable,” just as many of his 
predecessors had discredited Plato’s definition of it as ‘‘the splendor of 
truth.” Fromentin, whose own geese were apt to be swans, is quoted here 
(p. 220) as having said so, But it can hardly be that any objection to Millet’s 
work on the ground of its ugliness will stand. We fancy that the objection to 
it, or rather the qualification of it, which will ultimately be accepted is its pas- 
sionate ardor, which makes it so often really misreport the subject it always 
seeks to represent. Consult the noble frontispiece to this book, for example, 
and see how Millet has painted a passionate but wholly foreign melancholy 





into “‘ The Sower.” He was never tired of reading the Georgics, he 
does not seem tc recognize the difference between his own and the spirit of 


Virgil—who, however, it should be said, was never engaged in a struggle to 
illustrate the beauty of homeliness to bligd advocates of a soulless elegance. 
Or take the style alone, so far as possible, and notice the difference in breadth, 
in effectiveness, even in charm, between Turgeneff treating Millet’s own sub- 
ject and Millet treating it. In point of being 


** All breathing human passion far above,”’ 


the style of the novelist’s pictures of the peasant is absolutely Greek, and 
Millet’s, on the other hand, saturated with ‘‘ breathing human passion”; if 
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one thinks closely, he will discover that ‘‘ severity " essentially it has not. ‘'] 
want the people I paint,” he says in a significant sentence, ‘‘ to look asif they 


were dedicated to their station ; that it would be impossible for them to ever 





think of being anything but what they are.” There is only one thing to say 
of such a creed—its reness is apparent. His attempt to follow it led, 
however, to notable results. The discerning reader will see that Corot sums 
up one aspect of the whole question concerning Millet in some of the most 
suggestive sentences of the book (p. 143): ‘‘ A good heart, but his pictures are 
to me a new world—I don’t know where I am; I am too fond of the old I 
see there is great knowledge, style, depth—but it frightens me. I like my 


own little music better® And, to tell the truth, I find it very difficult to like 
new art.” It is, of Purse, in so far as Millet’s art is to be called ** new art” 


that it is important to consider him, The qualities which he shares with 
other great painters do not express him, though they are possessed by him in 


g 
a distinguished degree. It would sound oddly to his admirers—and it is great 
testimony to his power that so many of these are fanatically his admirers 

to suggest that his high rank will be henceforth assured to him in virtue of 
these qualities, chiefly; but at least his excellence in them may be referred to 
in passing—his masterly drawing, his deep and lovely color, his rendering of 
quality, in fact, the entire range of his technic—since they are often obscured 


by the moral import in whose service they are employed. 


TTistory of the City of New York: Its Origin, Rise, and Progress. By 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. (New York: A.S. Ban 
In her preface to the completed history of New York Mrs. Lamb promises 


s& Co, 881 2 vols.) 





other monographs in the future for the elaboration of special subjects The 
theme is, indeed, too large and diversified to be treated otherwise than as a 
series of sketches, in the eight hundred pages of conscientious research l 
diligent collection of incidents which she devotes to it. The Colonial history 


of New York has a unity which ceases at the point of the Revolution Its 
1) 


development thereafter, socially, commercially, politically, in connection with 


the State, in the direction of the Confederation and under the Union, affected. 


too, at all times by foreign influence, presents a complicated study fit to fill 
l, however, running through this progress 


h 





many volumes. There is one threac g 
and woven in with all its ramifications—perhaps the only continuous one— 
which Mrs. Lamb has taken as a clue in tracing the changes of the past century. 
New York had its Montagues and Capulets in Colonial days. The Revolution 
crushed one of these groups of houses, expelling many and ruining more. 
But through early intermarriages the influence of the fallen party was trans- 
ferred rather than destroyed, and their struggles to regain confiscated estates 
colored the politics of the State for a generation. The names and the leader- 
ship of the early settlers of New York thus reappear throughout her annal 
and the author uses their connection with all marked events in her history to 
give coherence as well as personal interest to the narrative. 

The sweep of the war for independence soon narrowed, and long circled 
about the chief city of the Colonies as its strategic centre. Entering it with 
plunder and conflagration, the enemy left it desolate, with ruined trade and 
an empty treasury. The disheartening rule of the Confederation followed, 


leading even Washington to fear ‘‘ that mankind when left to themselves are 
unfit for their own government.”” In the War of 1812 the frontier positic 


i 
and commercial importance of the State imposed more than its share of dis- 
tress upon the city; and at each of these capital points in her history New 


‘ork was magnificent in energy to restore ruin, in the surrender of her own 
York gnif t in energy t t in the ‘surrend f 

advantages for the sake of united greatness, and in upholding the national 
honor by sacrifices and splendid feats of arms. Early New York inherited a 
taste for celebrating its achievements by striking and well-devised pageant 


which seems to have died out among our mixed and busied population 








Illustrated descriptions are given of the processions welcoming the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, the peace of Ghent, the opening of the Erie 
Canal, and that of the Croton aqueduct. The history of the Canal occupies 
some interesting pages. Clinton predicted that it would create cities along 
its banks and those of the Hudson. He could not foresee that it would aid 
to create States along the lakes and the Mississippi, and would rival methods 
of communication not then dreamed of in making all these tributary to his 


own city. Still less could he foresee their coming millions of population, who 
would force New York to lose in the relative number, as she has unhappily 
long been losing in the weight, of her representatives in Congress, 


he author hardly directs attention except casually in  foot-notes 





(which might furnish material for a very respectable Manhattan Debrett) to 
the various sources from which the city drew the large successive accessions 
to its numbers. There were several of these peaceful invasions, some domes- 
tic and some foreign, tvo continuous to be precisely defined. New Jersey 
families early became intermingled with those of New York, though the pro- 
prietary system of landholding across the Hudson kept most of the best settlers 
attached to their own soil. Connecticut, trained to trade in her small harbors, 
quitted them for the broader waters and richer commerce of New York, and fur- 
nished the city for a series of years with merchants and husbands, The atiiac- 
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ys of Massachusetts was early remarked 

\ $s arrived in increa xnumber 
re 1 ly ¢ ited ) } } ) thre 

I I the « { t] tim 

i © ae ed 1177 
ie ; , iia 

randa t ed them to dis ti 
] t\ " tw lish wars 
\ \ kK, is ¢ ted at six thousand 

d fifty f nside 
! | ¢ ly ! the » later 
por v York so- 
t have had 1 t] lightest appreciable influence. It 
fo rs] tod ibe how this ignorant body, thus stand- 
! f ] who first enlarged the suf- 
and 1 it by their aid. Nor does she re- 
is k New-Yorkers from systemati- 
G the Irish vote, and thus preventing the 
f l ping away out of their own hands. 
| if \ h she d Is, have 1 ly } l too little to 
, . \ lit | y tor filty years past 

Int tl lL intel li iences that control the 
f th umes reap] r Sk hes are 
f I the « ( , and clubs now existing, in con- 

! hers of their present managers. Th 
f t lin the latter part of t second volume is 
howeve y only fragn ry, and the impression left a broken one. 


Durit half-century of the city’s history the subject has expanded to 
) 1 with ] sity that no outline can embrace it all. 

The new force t at work in politics and finance, and to some extent in 
| life, bv the war of or n inventions bringing sudden for- 

‘ y rise of cory ithe growth of foreign relations, canno 
hea in an epitome Th irface of the social and material history of 
New York can be described ; its deeper history, from the point of view of phi- 
losophic reflection, is not yet ripe for writing. The materials for judgment 
| insight furnished by wo like this go far to confirm the belief that 
whenever such a history is written it will depict New York, with all its heed- 
] é rness for gain and enjoy1 nd its evils of misgovernment, as still 


ound at the core, and penetrated throughout with the saving salt of its Dutch 


und old English origin. 

These volumes are beautifully printed and well illustrated. They would 
be improved by a fuller index of topics added to the present one, which is 
mainly a register of names, not always indicating the subjects with which 
they are connected. 


say by George P. Upton. With Illustrations. 


Small gto, pp. 145. (Bosto James R. Osgood & Co. 1880.)—The some- 
what a title of this book will, we fear, prove a source of disappoint- 
ment to many readers. ‘The words ‘‘ with illustrations” naturally suggest 
portr of some of the women who have won fame in music. The reader 

is to the pictures only to be a good deal disappointed and probably a 
little vexed. The frontis} >is Reynolds’s well-known picture of St. Cecilia 
(a portrait of Mrs. Billington), and the other seven illustrations are heads of 





as can be bought for a few cents in any 





sto \ e the illustrations so is the text. It will give small assist- 

1 formin 1 O} rtl y as to the exact relations of woman to 

Che boo ynsists three part he first treats the general question of 

the 1 yn of woman to music, and it has at least the merit of stating very 

exp ly the fact that no woman has ever written a piece of music the loss 

of ich would be of the slightest consequence to the world. Women have 
had ¢ ‘ le opportunity, and they either cannot or will not compose 

which. Why this is so Mr. Upton says he cannot tell, but 

u veral reaso some of which are worth considering, but most of 


seems to regard as of little account, and so we pass them 


P ond occupies most of the book. It treats of the influence of 
women the musical productivity of eight great composers—Bach, 
IIa M t, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Chopin. 





It t many interesting details of the private and domestic life of 
these s, but nothing that was not already widely known. We think 
tho i , from a broad study of history, are most competent to form 
1 Opinion ¥ ee that it would be difficult to find in any department of 
ratur eight ¢ lly celebrated men whose relations to the female 
Sex Wi t m and blameless, though Mr. Upton himself 
d not t general st nent. On the other hand, very little direct 
i f women 1 great works of the great composers is shown. 
I example, Bach's first wife apparently knew nothing and cared very 
little al mu but she took the management of their household into 
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uusband comparatively free to write musi 











his heart’s conter He at least felt little inclination to complain of 
this division of labor. ‘The infiuence of Haydn’s shrewish wife seems to 
have been limited to lding him into writing anthems when he would 
have preferred to wr mit The most interesting of these sket 
. a me on Rol Schumann, chiefly because it is stly devoted to 

wife. Clara Schumann is a living embodiment of the ‘‘ woman ques- 
tion,” so far as it has hitherto  t H musi en only nin 
years old she was alread n artist Her education was of the n 
omplete and yet of the most judicious kind. Though remarkably pre. 
cocious, she was never forced, but grew up in an altogether normal 
manner She became familiar with all the technicalities of musical com- 
position and all the mysteries of counterpoint. Her husband was a gr 
composer, a great critic, a man of wide reading and general cultivation. She 
was surrounded with an atmosphere of art, not unmingled with some of 
the deepest sorrows of life. Natural gifts lavishly bestowed, exception 
favorable surroundings, wide and varied experience of life produced a re- 
markably fine player of the piano. That she should surpass all players in 
the interpretation of her husband’s music is what might be expected when \ 
remember that every note had been played under his personal directio1 
When she took her seat at the piano Robert Schumann’s intellect expressed 


itself through Clara Schumann's fingers. As a composer she is—a woman, 


Part third of the book treats of woman as the interpreter of music. It 
is here that we expect most and get least. It is hardly more than a 
list of names, containing nothing historical of any novelty, nothing criti- 


cal of any value. An appendix furnishes a list of female composers, with 


their names and nationality, but not giving their compositions in any 


, 
with sufficient definiteness to enable the reader to send an order to a 
The list doc 


‘*Maiden’s Prayer” (‘‘ La 


case 
music dealer. not contain the name of Mme. Thecla Badar- 


Pri¢re d’une Vierge,” Op. 4) has 


1d admired all over the world for the last 


been played ar quarter of a century, 
a remarkably long life for a female composition. The appendix also gives 
list of those compositions ef the composers mentioned in part second whi 
are dedicated to women. Most of these dedications were mere matters of 


compliment, many of them mere matters of business. Apart from other cir- 


on the question of woman’s re! 


cumstances, they have no bearing whatever | 


tion to music. It may be worth mentioning that Chopin dedicated thirty- 
nine of his compositions to women, but to George Sand, who probab! 


exercised more influence over him than any other woman, not one. 


Sir William Herschel: Wis Life and Works. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
ples of the ideal life and spirit of the scientific man than that found in the 
He started from an humble position i: 


By Edward S. Holden. 


1881.)—There are few better exam- 


career of Sir William Herschel. 
society, with but a single object in view, which he followed with unflinching 
perseverance to the end of a long and honored life. Few of those who think 
of him as the prince of astronomers and the favorite of his King are aware 
how completely he was the architect of his own fortunes. He was born in 
Hanover, the son of a musician in the King’s Guard, and was intended fo1 
the same profession. Not the least interesting feature of his early train- 
ing was that his father considered a mathematical education necessary to a 
perfect knowledge of music, and therefore sent his son to study algebra, geo- 
metry, and natural philosophy. In his fifteenth year he enlisted in the mili- 
sh, however, he found so distasteful that after four years he 


t 
’ 


tary service, whic 
deserted and went to England. Here he found a position as organist in 
Bath. 
fashionable society of the place ; pupils flocked to him, and his success in his 


But every moment of 


His extraordinary musical talents soon made him well known to the 


profession had every prospect of becoming complete. 
time which he could spare was spent in making telescopes and studying the 
heavens with them. He formed a plan for the complete exploration of the 
visible heavens with his own eye and the most perfect instruments which his 


a Ile constantly improved with practice, and in time he 


‘t could produc e. 
reached a degree of perfection which none of his predecessors had ever ap- 
proached, Still, he remained totally unknown to the scientific world until, in 
pursuance of his resolution to examine every spot in the celestial sphere, he 
pointed his telescope towards the region in which the planet Uranus was then 
situated. 
member that almost a century had passed away without a single new body, 


To appreciate the striking character of this discovery we must re- 
planet or satellite, having been added to the solar system. The scientific 
fortune of the astronomer was then made in a moment, and from that time 
forward his work was unbroken. 

Professor Holden gives a most interesting picture of both his life and his 
works. It does not at all detract from the interest of the narrative that 
the enthusiasm of the admirer is as clearly manifest in it as the keenness 
of the critic. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a series of labors of equal 
extent, the product of a single brain, so little open to the criticism of pos- 


terity. The reader will find the book divided into two not very unequal parts, 
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1e d 1 to the life of Herschel and the r to a very careful and ana- | his specimen of the new species, when, in 1766, he recognized the coincid 
lytical account of his works. In the latte: »author has not found it diffi- in the name 
cult to combine the ular and scientific elements, since Herschel pursuc 1 | This 1 ld m t 1 that ( 1s rt four t! vy of Bal 
the Jeast technical of all branchés of ast: my. It is worthy of remark that , e: that the bir 1 for } that I é gave t ul 
recent 1 rches have confirmed Herschel’s accuracy in a curious point. H Vitimore, and that the s1 yame was given in complime 
eems to have stood almost alone in mair there was no evidence to | Bar of Baltimegre, f 1 whom a s] . | ni ived Ce 
fix the time of rotation of Mercury and Venus upon their axes, Almost | Calvert is said’ t@4 ive died in 1676, without vis r America th ty 
every text-book of astronomy on the subject, published during the present | founded in 1729 by act of t Assembly, laid out in 1730,-and } 
century, has assigt ed a time for the rotation of these planets without any | honor, The curt nt’ tradition in Marvland is to the effect t wh ~ 
tatement that the results were doubtful ; but all recent tel ‘scopic results have | Ge rge Calvert, first Baron_of Baltimore, visited the colony he saw t 
shown Herschel to have been The mass of researches in the transac- | which pleased him so n uch that he gave it his name and chose P 
tions of learned societies is so great t th: ut important works may remain almost | his livery. Daudin is responsible for the name Je/ert vwiamoreys the: e 
unknown to posterity until unearthed by the examination of a biographer given by Linné was Osiolus baltimore. What Linné wrote in 1766 is opp 
or historian. Perhaps the most interestii s fact which Professor Holden | to the supposition that he had a specimen, since it is almost certai th: t he 
has brought out is that Herschel was really the first practitioner of spectrum | drew his knowledge from Catesby (‘ Nat, Hist. Carol.,’ ete., 1731, i. p. 4 
analysis of the stars, which has usually been supposed to have commenced | pl. 48). The latter says in his account of ** The Baltimore-Bird ‘Tt is 
within twenty years. He did not merely look at them through a prism, but | said to have its Name from the Lord Baltimore's Coat of Arms, which are Paly 
noted the differences shown by their spectra and the conclusions to be drawn | of six Topaz and Diamon Pd.” Enough has ’ { 
from these respecting the different characters of their light. Ifthe existence of | to show the existence of ers who aim to ] 
the dark lines in the spectrum had been prominently in his mind, we can | science—a tend ney to uracy Yet me ‘ 
hardly suppose that he would have failed to prosecute his researches to some | sidered, the book has m 1 is a good one to hay 
more definite results. about 
On the whole, we can cordially recommend the work of Professor Holden 
to all readers. It 2 suggestive of the western course of science that the biog William Wilberforce. By Yohn §S hton, D.D. (New Yor \ 4 
raphy of Hers¢ should have orig -d on this side of the Atlantic. The Armstrong & Son. 1880. 12mo, py » J volume the { ao 
author seen preface that an examination of unpublished material | series entitled ‘“‘ Heroes of Christian 1 ry,” and havi een enti 
at his family seat would have been nece sary to the real completene ; of his Liberal al Dissenter, who is fra ‘ , ‘ st, the result is si ; 
work, but in view of the fulness with which nr re ults to | thing a little incongruous with what we expect in ‘| 7 binrenhe 
the Royal Society we conceive it probable that the advantage to be gained | mense as is the debt which me erforce. he was in ; 
by the use of other sources may be readily exaggerated. The reading will, | Tory; in religion, if too little uit his own childre ’ ‘ ' 
for the most part, be found very agreeable. Here and there there is an un- | so to be bigoted in his parliamentary tion, while his v 1 and early 1 
necessary waste of space in sentiment and disguised eulogy. On ge 2 | hood were almost as ill a preparation fi ntliness as Fox's Dr. Stoug! . 
there is some obscurity, and we are surprised to find so respectable a r | notices these discrepancies as they arise in the course of his n tiv rut | 
using the word ‘‘ resurrect ’—as a transitive verb too. would fain connect Wilberforce’s boyheod with his later piety by in 
eS the good seed sown then (partly by a Methodistic aunt, whose ‘‘ ecclesiastical 
ends Worth Knowing « Glimpses of American Natural History. By | ¢% lusiveness ” was oppressive to the child of nine) to have lain ready for the 
Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. (New York: Harper & Bros, 1881.)—Thi quickening. With this view he naively supposes Wilberforce’s aunt to have 
collection of short articles, reprinted from various periodicals, forms one of | 5O™€ times driven over to hear Whitefield ; *‘ and if the family sometimes went 
the better class of popular works on natural history, and will be welcomed by | Wimbledon church, . . . the observant little lad would scarcely fail 
those who deplore the comparative scarcity of entertaining e the black le altar tomb of Sir 1 rd Cecil,” with a certain 
this field suited to the young. The stories are told in sucha ‘There w 1 good sermon for young W 1 in these q t } 
sant manner, and so well illustrated, that one can hardly haa 1 words.” Similar ‘‘ food for se¢ thought” he might have found 
without becoming interested in one or more of the subjects of urch of Pocklington. *** O wta, ero longa, falici b 
The animals to which attention is directed are among those with which » the memory of an old inhabitant, could be turned to i 
we are more or less familiar, and therefore can observe most readily for whether this or the former epitaph ested his atte one 
ourselves. Any interest awakened by the author will be the more likely to | Cannot say.” 
produce good effect because it appears to be such an easy matter to verify his Dr. Stou s literary dexterity is not excessive, and he fails by want of 
observations. A general excellence, however, renders the faults more con- | Method and of clearness as to dates to convey a distinct impression of Wilber- 
cuous, and of these a few instances will indicate sufficiently the nature. force's career as a whol > feel certain how far this little be will 
Thus, it is hardly safe to base conclusions on stories like that illustrating the | *™Pt the general reader seven volumes of the Life and Corre- 
sagacity and in lustry of field mice, p. 72: sp idence pul lished 1 hropist’ S$ sons In 1538. It is, howeve a 
very readable, and i res respect for the author. We shall venture upen a 
A friend of mine, who had a farm near the Hudson River, had a nice field | ; ae ey eae gt a oa — : ie 
. 4 . ot Sl le quotation from it. At the age of twenty-one Wilberforce stood for 
of rye, which he was only waiting a day or two longer to harvest, untilit should | {.. : :. ; ee ae coats ks 
be quite ready. But the very night before he went to cut it, the mice stole a | #imgst o-teenges- and won his seat in the House of Commons at an ex- 
large portion of the grain and carried it off to their nests in the n os , | pense of between eight and nine thousand pounds ; ‘‘ for every resident elector 
woods, Hunting up these nests, he got back from two of them about half a | received a present of two guineas, and every freeman travelling from London 
bushel of rye, which was perfectly good.” "| cost about five times as much.” This was in 1780. In 1786 he introduced 


On page 79 2 little is added to the bad reputation of the snakes; ‘t Most | 2 moderate measure of reform in the representation and in the election laws, 











of the mice have the bad habit of being abroad mainly at night ; so have the | Opposing Grey's more sweeping propositions In T7g2. Such zeal as he had was 
” 3 P 6 = rT ho] . tramahtne marl ™ , : ‘ : +¢ ae 
snakes; etc. A few of the serpents of the torrid zone are nocturnal ; all are | G@oubtless, Dr. Stoughton remarks, derived from experience at Hull and at 
- ' . | 
so sensitive to changes of temperature that it would puzzle our author to name | ¥0! 
a mouse-eating snake of the United States which ventures to do more than ‘¢ Vet the al 7 14] rn i by what obtai ‘nm otf 
] ae ; : | et the abuses witnessed there were surpassed by what obtained in other 
sleep out during the warmest nights of summer. ‘‘ There is a charm about | places. The condi England in this respect, at that time and long after- 
the nest of a bird that does not linger about the hive of the wild bees, the | wards, was sca nthe extreme. Nomination boroughs were numcrous, 
burrow of the woodchuc! the dome of the musk-rat. It is more a home | and seats were bou; ght and sold like articles of commerce, or leased like farm 
thanany of them.” pls y the nest of a bird is a couch or cradle, and | Advert aa perc $ ae. en, peared - eee See 5 
s general price in it doubled. Dr. Franklin, who was in England 
f at year, writing to a friend, remarked : ‘ Four thousand pounds is now th 
dwelling. In speaking of the Indian the remark is made that ‘‘ his mind is : I 





too grim to entertain the idea of pursuin 


y 1 
gal 





not at all to be compared with wh: ut is commonly understood to be a home or | - 
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et price for a borough. In short, this whole venal nation is now 
] } } 


sport. mut two n llions, and might be bought out of 
f 
i 














‘The first paragraph of the tenth chapter as we ler (if he would offer half 4 million more) by 
what is most open to criticism : One b a fetched £90 _ _Bribery prevailed, 
crown, the mi he nobility, and the land- 

‘*Cecilius Calvert, second Baron of Baltimore, has a ho ol rd N the year just S] ecified, ‘As to 
lections of mankind far oree that secured by any m > re ll elec it quite surprised me: the sum 
noble city which he founded, in the fact that the most ch se on any other general election since I 
makes its summer home in the nial ( that city bears his name, : t bit o the throne. ven within my own remembrance, during the first 


is the Baltimore oriole—J/cterus haceaney more of Linnxus. Its 


I ¢ tury, not o nly were guinea S pl led upon the table of a 
terned in orange and black, the baroni ‘al colors of the noble lord’s livery ; al 


Littee-room to which elect ors were conducted, that they might count out 
Linnzus only paid an tee es compliment to the source to which he owed © their bribe and say afterwards nobody had paid them anything; but another 


i 
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ke this particular quarterly volume a curious demonstration of 
hing to match almost the whole gamut of color and 
) painters. ; 
; museums of Italy and Germany, and nage es of obscu 
nee, stimulate the historic sense b eir fac 
their illustrations. hort, the a cour 
in in seriousness and literary decorum. There ij 


-nglish writer « Alfred G. Steven 


} 
} 


tor wh tainly has fiung himself bodily into the six- 

uncommon sincerity and dedication, but of whom the 
id is that he seems almost exac tly like one of the inferior 
ion in the United States is by 


courtesy, wastes muc” need 


rivals of natello. <A he ll s ‘rial on art-educati 
, , 
d 


¢ 
Felix Regamey, who, with a foreigner’s 's puzzlec 


¢7 +7 +7 : oy Srv } The nrece , a 
less attention on the steed g of Mr. V Valter Smith. The present volume of 


minded of a silhouette in court. | this splendid ication is, perhaps, inferior to the preceding in selections 

in the interstices of lines ably | that strike the fancy of the professional collector, having nothing of such high 

hide. and the breadth of color contains | dilettante s <-apearorayy as the grand Meissonier group etched by L: vlauze 
: to explore deeper and stili deeper into | ( Une Halte”), or his ‘‘ Président Grévy” after Bonnat, or Mr. Watts’s 


i 


. ° : , h ; le "eg > 
work in the same plate where every line mighty scene of the trial of the three goddesses, or Gaujean’ s historical piece 


s the most that a line can of stone-s from Luminais, ‘‘ The Unsinewed \ ictims of Jumiéges,” but it shows even 


an improvement in the treatment of strictly technical problems in the art of 

on the nile ‘tching, and to concede that is to say a great deal, for its predecessor was a 

singula ly ugly Englis nass of artistic beauty. There is no periodical now appearing which at all 
d a sincle texture that | approaches L’ Art in the success of transhotion g, by the method of copper, 
intention and ex- | grand masterpieces of oil-painting on a scale that conserves their breadth and 
found in manage- | Sweep instead of degrading them into pettiness. In thus — he 


work by a st art of the day the journal has never swerved from its fidelity, but 


idvanced rather than retrograded. 
> workman’s 
hand, eye, and intelligence moving it irmony with almo he directness of BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
rapture, ‘Troyon’s study a fishing boat, the other hand, in Chauvel’s | Axtho Titles. Publishers.—Prices 
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FLUSHING, N. Y. (Near New York City). 


Send three 3-cent stamps for large new Descriptive Catalogue. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
A Doctor's Suggestions to the 
Community. 
By D. B. ST. JOHN ROOSA, M.D. 
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to duplicate. ness of thought.""—V. Y. Tribune. 
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